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DEDICATION. 

In recalling these pages from memory's book, there is one 
memory which so outshines all others, in the mind of the writer, 
that they borrow from it whatever of grace and whatever of im- 
portance they now retain — the memory of a spirit so fair, so 
sweet, so pure, so true and strong and brave, that it blessed with 
immeasurable blessing the favored spirits that it met, and hal- 
lowed every place and thing it breathed upon. To that memory, 
which sanctifies the past, and sweetens the present, and glorifies 
the future, these other memories are with tenderness and rever- 
ence inscribed. 
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Frorr] tt}e Fjanks, iq Virginia. 



Letters to the Cazenovia (N. Y.) Republican. 



Camp of the 35th N. Y. Volunteers, 

Taylok's Tavern, Va., Oct. 30, 1861. 

THIS is one of those mellow, dreamy October days, known to us 
as the Indian Summer, when the sun's slanting rays fall soft- 
ly through the hazy atmosphere, and not a breath of air lifts the 
leaves which here hang yet green upon the trees. The scene af- 
forded by the little elevation upon which our camp is situated, 
beautified by the touches of an Indian Summer sun, and disclosed 
by felling the dense forests which surrounded us, is one for a 
painter. Looking toward the north, away beyond the Potomac is 
seen rising above the neighboring horizon a single; isolated, sym- 
metrical peak, like some giant sentry keeping watch over the 
two hostile armies spread out before him. It is Sugarloaf Moun- 
tain, in Maryland. The intervening landscape is diversified by 
hill and vale, and dotted here and there by the white tents of 
the soldiers, looking as they glisten through the trees in the sun- 
light, like little villages scattered over the country. Just to the 
left and almost beneath our feet appears the little hamlet of Falls 
Church, consisting of a dozen houses, in the midst of which a 
single unpretending spire points toward the sky. Toward the 
west the view is limited to about three miles, with the exception 
of a half dozen mountain peaks in the distance, barely distin- 
guishable from the blue sky by a trifle darker tint, and looking 
more like the serrated edge of a filmy cloud than a range of 
mountains. TJhey belong to the Blue Ridge — very appropriately 
named. 

On the south the view is illimitable. Meadow and woodland, 
with an occasional white cottage nestled among the trees, stretch 
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out over the level until everything merges into a uniform blue 
and unites with the sky so far away that you could scarcely tell 
where the one ends and the other begins. Toward the east the 
scene again changes. The white soldier-villages and the grim, 
ugly-looking earthworks everywhere meet the eye. For eight 
miles, between us and the river, and to right and left as far as we 
can see, everywhere are spread out regiment after regiment and 
fort after fort — some of these so near that the guns may be seen 
grinning through the embrasures, while others can just be dis- 
cerned as a dim line of red earth; and on a hill just in our rear 
stands a long line of field pieces with their black muzzles gaping 
at us, and artillery and cavalry horses by the hundred. Beyond 
the river, all along the highlands bordering the Potomac, the en- 
campments appear nestled in every available spot; and in the 
center stands in silent grandeur the great white dome of the Cap- 
itol, marking the fountain head from which all this imposing 
panoply flows: 
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January 7, 1862. 

LATELY, I visited a deserted house h mile west of Falls Churcb, 
and was mucli touched by a picture of desolation and misery 
there presented. The place had been tlie home of a Mr. Delaney, 
said to be a Lieutenant in the Confederate army, and has been 
deserted by its owner since last spring. It must then have been 
a beautiful place, and the large, high rooms and spacious halls 
still bear evidence to the former attractions of the interior. But 
a spirit of vandalism among our soldiers has left its mark there, 
and the walls are battered and scribbled, paintings cut into rib-, 
bons, books torn in pieces, furniture and windows smashed — ev- 
erything which could be destroyed has been. In a dark, dusty, 
gloomy old kitchen I found, all alone, an aged negro, stretched 
upon a miserable bed of rags, so feeble and decrepit that he could 
not stand upon his feet without the aid of crutches. I started in 
some surprise at this apparition, not dreaming that so loathsome 
a place could be inhabited by other than bats and owls. He rose 
with difficulty and welcomed me with a grateful smile, inviting 
me to sit down upon a box by the hearth where a few trifling 
sticks were struggling to keep up a flickering blaze. The floor 
was covered with sticks, stones, old rags and filth, and the only 
articles of furniture were a rickety table and a chair. I asked 
him why he staid there in that lonely situation. He said he was 
born on the place, and had always lived there; and when his 
" young marster " went away he took all the others off and told 
him to stay there ; and he wanted to stay on the place as long as 
he lived. I asked him if the soldiers did not trouble him. He 
said sometimes they came in feeling pretty wild, and scattered 
his things about and carried off his cooking things; **but," said 
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he, "the gemmens has been very kind to me," and he said it 
made him happy to have the "young gemmens " come to see him. 
He spoke of his master with the utmost respect and affection, al- 
though he had taken away all the slaves who were worth any- 
thing, and left him, like a useless old horse, to die. 
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I PAID a visit to Alexandria, a few days since ; and in spite of 
all that I had heard about the desolation which has fallen 
upon that unfortunate city, I was astonished at the dismal aspect 
worn by everything in and around the town. Business places 
and private houses were nearly all closed. I did not see a team 
of any kind in the whole city, nor more than fifty persons in cit- 
izen's dress during a stay of an hour, although it is a town nearly 
as large as Utica. The commodious city market was occupied 
only by an old man who kept a small eating stand. The Marshall 
House, the scene of the death of the gallant Col. Ellsworth, was 
closed and guarded, but the ruin which has visited the interior 
is visible upon the outside in smashed doors and windows. The 
whole city seemed like a place accursed ; and it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that I escaped from its dirty, ragged pavements into 
the smooth country road that leads to our camp. 
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WE are at last under orders to move. Our comfortable tents 
are to be left behind, and we have been provided with little 
tents, called ponchos, or shelter tents, which w^e will carry on our 
backs with the knapsack. The stuff is brown ]inen, in two pieces 
each five feet square, and buttoned together at the top. It is sup- 
ported by two small, jointed standards four feet long, having ten- 
ons fitting into eyelets in the cloth at the ridge, dispensing with 
ridge-pole. Small wooden pins fasten the "tent" to the ground, 
and the ends are entirely open, securing more thorough ventila- 
tion than may sometimes seem desirable. When put up it covers 
an area of five by six feet, is four feet high in the center, and is 
to accommodate three men ! The whole shanty, cloth, rods and 
pins, weighs six and three-fourths pounds, which, divided between 
three men (one carrying the "timbers" and the others each half 
of the cover), will not be very burdensome. They will probably 
prove to be better than no shelter, but the boys regard them with 
great contempt, and have christened them " dog tents." We had 
a drill in pitching and striking the things, yesterday. 

March 4, 1862. 
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®q tRe Marci^, 



Fredericksburg, Va., April 20, 1862. 

YOU will see by the date of this that we have made a move of 
some importance since my last. I had told you of our ad- 
vance to Centreville and capture of the abandoned fortifications 
and quaker guns of that supposed stronghold ; the return to Al- 
exandria and the weary waiting for transportation to the Penin- 
sula wiiich never came for us ; the return again to Centreville 
and famous Bull Run and Manassas; and the further pushing on 
through rain and snow and mud to Bristoe and Catlett's. Now 
we have moved forty miles across a country new to Union troops, 
and struck a point of strategic importance. The country through 
which we marched was by far the pleasantest we had yet seen. 
Peach and cherry trees in full bloom appeared in countless thous- 
ands along the road, contrasting their beautiful colors with the 
rich green of the wheat fields, while blue violets and other wild 
flowers peeping from the hedges lent their beauty and fragrance 
to gladden the senses — presenting a very striking contrast to the 
desolated and apparently sterile regions between Manassas and 
the Potomac. The weather had become intensely hot, causing 
perspiration to flow from every pore, as we toiled along under 
our heavy loads. We halted for rest, every three or four miles, 
and at every resting place we left the ground covered with blank- 
(its, coats, shirts, knapsacks, thrown away to lighten the march. 
At such places, negroes of both sexes and all ages and shades 
of color swarmed around us to pick up the discarded articles. 
They had apparently never seen so much clothing before in their 
lives — certainly no such streak of luck had ever come to them 
before — and their powers of expression were heavily drawn upon. 
At about 6 o'clock of the first day, the clear sky became suddenly 
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overcast with black clouds, and a violent thunder storm accom- 
panied by a rushing wind drenched us to the skin and converted 
our good road into a slough of mud. We looked longingly at 
the good camping grounds in the woods which there skirted the 
road on either side, but no order to halt came, and we moved 
along in the mud and darkness, in sullen silence, for three long 
hours, the rain pouring down all the time as though it would ex- 
tinguish the faint spark of life we had left in us — and it almost 
accomplished it in many cases. A great many fell out and sought 
refuge in the barns, or under fences, while others stayed in the 
ranks till they sank down in the road insensible from sheer ex- 
haustion. Delays from darkness and bad roads were frequent, 
and at every little halt men would sit down in the mud where 
they stood, careless whether they lived or did; and when the 
bugle sounded, "Forward!" again, they obeyed mechanically, 
getting up or being helped up, and moving on with the air of one 
who is suffering beyond complaint. Finally, at 9 o'clock, orders 
came to go into camp, we having marched twenty-three miles; 
and after eating supper we lay down upon the wet ground in our 
wet clothes and slept soundly till morning. 

During that night the Harris Light Cavalry, leading our ad- 
vance, fell into an ambush, with a loss of several killed and 
wounded; and when we came to the place, the next day, the 
ground was soaked with blood, and dead horses strewed the road. 
A mile below the scene of the skirmish we came to Falmouth, a 
dilapidated village on the Rappahannock, with Fredericksburg 
opposite and a little below, looking like a town of six or seven 
thousand. We camped in a large clover field opposite the city, 
where we now are. The sky opened its gates again just as we 
halted to pitch tents, and has kept us soaked for two days, with 
no present possibility of drying a single thing we have. I can 
testify from experience that standing guard all night in the rain, 
after such a two-days' march, without rest and on half rations, 
merely to protect a brush fence, is not soothing to the feelings. 
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Monday, May 12, 1862. 

WE are across the Rappahannock, and have spent a Sabbath of 
considerable activity, though rather barren of results. At 
8 o'clock Saturday night the line was formed in front of the 
camp, and we stood waiting for the signal to start. The air was 
sultry, and the moon shone brightly; but a hazy atmosphere 
rested near the earth, rendering objects indistinct at a distance of 
a few rods. Presently a red light was seen to burn brightly for 
nearly a minute, answered quickly by a similar signal from each 
of the regiments, and the brigade was put in motion, marched 
across the bridge that the engineers had built, and through the 
city. It was not so late as 9 o'clock when we passed through the 
town, but it wore a very deserted appearance. A few citizens 
gazed at us from their doors, and one or two places of business 
remained open; but no demonstration, either of hostility or wel- 
come, was made. No word was spoken, by citizen or soldier ; 
no sound was heard, except the measured tramp, tramp, tramp of 
the men as we wound our way slowly through the dismal streets 
in the uncertain light of the moon, and out upon a road leading 
westerly. We camped about one mile from the city, in a pretty 
spot on Hazel Run, with an unused railroad embankment on one 
side, and a precipitous chalky cliff on the other. 

The usual Sunday morning inspection had passed ; divine serv- 
ice had been held, the Chaplain within a double wall of glisten- 
ing bayonets reading and expounding the word and invoking the 
blessing of Heaven upon us ; dinner had been eaten, and the men 
w6re enjoying a comfortable afternoon, lying in the shade of the 
trees, writing lettjers to friends at home, sleeping, amusing them- 
selves as they would. The hush of nature was suited to the day, 
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-and its quieting influence was felt by us all, when the roll of a 
drum fell upon our ears. " Dress parade," we thought, and w^on- 
dered that the afternoon had passed so quickly; but the roll con- 
tinued five, ten, twenty, forty seconds, and another dtum answered 
the call. It was the long roll! Instantly every man was on his 
feet and rushing to his company parade ground. We had only 
heard that call once before, and it was a moment of intense ex- 
citement. Three or four drums were sounding the alarm, men 
were running at breakneck pace to join their companies, and 
the officers were clamorously shouting to their men to fall in. 
In three minutes the brigade was formed and marched over the 
railroad embankment into the road and stood awaiting orders ; 
.and then we learned that a scouting party of Federal cavalry had 
been pursued within the lines by a force of rebel cavalry and 
infantry, driving in our pickets. We were soon started on the 
double-quick in a southerly direction. The sun poured down 
his rays with an intensity to which we had not become accus- 
tomed ; the road was dusty, and our discomfort was soon intense ; 
but we kept the double-quick for at least three miles, when we 
were halted and thrown across the road in line of battle. Skir- 
mishers were thrown forward, and we thus advanced a quarter of 
a mile across a field until the skirmishers reached cover, when 
we all laid down in the deep grass. After half an hour, the re- 
tirement of the enemy being ascertained, we were marched back 
to camp, feeling chagrined at the result. We had seen no ene- 
my, nor even heard a gun, though Gen. Patrick, in our advance, 
had a narrow escape, his horse being grazed by a bullet, and the 
horse of his orderly was killed. 

After a hasty supper, we had lain down to rest, and the town 
clock in the city was on the stroke of nine, when we were start- 
led by the report of three or four guns discharged in quick suc- 
cession. Almost at the same moment the voice of our Colonel 
was heard, shouting, '^ Battalion P^ The long roll was again 
sounded, and we sprang to our arms, formed, and marched out as 
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before to a^^ait orders. The alarm was caused by a party of reb- 
els creeping up and firing on our pickets. While waiting here 
in line, a messenger arrived from Gen. McDowell's headquarters 
with intelligence that the rebel steamer Merrimac had been blown 
up and Norfolk surrendered. You just then ought to have been 
within ten miles of us, to hear the cheers that burst forth beyond 
all restraint, from regiment after regiment and repeated time af- 
ter time — cheers for the Union, for McClellan, Burnside, Wool, 
Ericsson, and Lieut. Worden. The rebels must have thought it 
useless to fight men who could manifest such joyous enthusiasm 
under the alarm of a night attack, for wq heard no more of them, 
and were soon ordered to return, stack arms, and lie down. 

I had been sleeping an hour, when we were once more aroused, 
by the voice of Capt. Bamett calling, ''^Company H: Fall in!''^ 
We were soon in line, and marched out to cover the posting of 
cavalry pickets on the right. We were deployed to twenty-foot 
intervals and marched by the flank over a hill and across fields 
for two miles, until our right rested upon a road, and our whole 
line was then wheeled around into the road, where we lay until 
the pickets were posted in our rear. We reached camp after one 
o'clock this morning and went to bed again, feeling that we had 
done a pretty good Sunday's work. An occasional gun in the di- 
rection of the left pickets warned us not to be too sure of our 
rest ; but the sun was high in the east when I awoke again. 
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eONSIDERABLE excitement was occasioned in camp, last 
evening, by the arrival of our back mail, about six bushels 
coming for our regiment, and for the brigade about twenty-five 
bushels. It was the first we had had in sixteen days ; and a more 
eager crowd never thronged a city postofflce than that which sur- 
rounded the Orderly-Sergeant of each company as he entered his 
company street with his big bundle of letters and papers. The 
envious eyes turned upon the recipient of every letter, the attent- 
ive ear bent to catch the names as they are called, and the ready 
hand thrust forward to receive the precious missive, told how 
anxious were all to hear from home and friends once more. Oc- 
casionally an envelope surrounded by an ominous stripe of black 
appears. The name is called. A trembling hand is stretched 
out, hesitatingly. The cheek blanches, and the eye, a moment 
before bright with anticiption, is dimmed. No one envies him 
the possession of that letter ; but the hearts of his comrades grow 
suddenly tenderer toward him, for we have all learned the value 
of friends as we never learned it before, and we know that one 
dear to him is gone. We know there is one less waiting for his 
return — parent, or brother, or sister or friend, or, it may be, wife, 
or child. There it is that the soldier feels that in going so far 
from home and placing an impassable barrier between, he has 
made a sacrifice indeed. 
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Deep Run, Va., June 32, 1862. 

ANOTHER week has dragged its weary days along, and ano- 
ther Sabbath sun smiles with seeming derisive complacency 
upon the impatient and chafing spirits of Patrick's brigade — 
impatient to go somewhere where there is something to be seen 
and something to be done to break the dull monotony thiat has 
oppressed us for the last three weeks, and chafing under the re- 
straint of the rigid camp discipline of the regulars. The screws 
are being turned down pretty tight, and an hour's ramble in the 
fields or woods for recreation is becoming hazardous. Unless the 
chronometer in one's head is sufficiently accurate to enable him 
to compute time to a minute's nicety, his only surety of escape 
from punishment is to remain constantly in his company quar- 
ters, that he may be ready on the instant for the four to six roll- 
calls a day that we now have ; and we are further threatened with 
roll-calls in the night, for fear some one will improve the time 
after 8-o'clock roll-call to get out of camp without the General's 
knowledge. Absence from roll-calls has developed a refinement 
of punishment more edifying to the spectator than to the recipi- 
ent. Bucking and gagging is one of the most common methods. 
This is done by tying a cord tightly around the ankles and anoth- 
er around the wrists, and then bringing the knees up to the chin 
and the elbows outside them down to the ground, when a stout 
stick thrust through between the elbows and knees renders the 
victim completely helpless. In this undignified position, his legs 
and arms in the shape of a letter X, his back describing an arc of 
a circle, and gagged with a bayonet tied in his mouth like the bit 
of a bridle, he is left on the ground like a log, in some conspicu- 
ous place, a length of time proportioned to the assumed magni- 
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tude of his offense. A short time since, a man in this regiment 
succeeded in " unbucking" himself » and took to the woods, since 
which nothing has been heard of liim. I cannot blame him much 
if he never comes back. To the praise of Co. H, and the credit 
of their officers, no such punishment has been inflicted upon any 
of their men. Another style is called "making a spread eagle," 
effected by tying the hands to the limb of a tree, as high and far 
apart as possible while the feet touch the ground. Sometimes a 
man is tied to a post with his offense placarded over his head ; 
and sometimes a half dozen may be seen "yoked up" by means 
of a rail strapped across their backs, and a non-commissioned of- 
ficer drilling them in front of the camp. In this way a squad can 
make a wheel with which Gen. Scott himself could find no fault, 
and their line is always perfect. Many other styles of punish- 
ment are employed, which show no little ingenuity on tlie part of 
the inventors ; but they are not so Iiighly esteemed in the ranks 
as at headquarters. 
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npONTRABANDS" are arriving constantly. A little fellow 
>y about twelve years of age, an octoroon, I would judge, hav- 
ing features as regular and hair and skin almost as fair as any of 
us, came to camp to-day and exhibited his naked back. I saw it ; 
and I could not have imagined such a sight. It had been cut up 
by the whip so that not an inch of natural skin r^^mained upon 
his back anywhere. Broad scars and thick, red and blue seams 
and ridges, standing out, some of them, as thick as the finger, cov- 
ered his back, crossing and overlying each other in every direc- 
tion. Some were hardly yet healed, and looked as if they had 
been kept raw and inflamed a long time by repeated whippings. 
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Washington, Aug. 35, 1863. 

THE mail-carrier this time finds your correspondent in hospi- 
tal, convalescing from an attack of fever. I did not think 
myself strong enough, nor my head clear enough, to write a let- 
ter ; but an angel's visit has just inspired us all here with new 
hope and courage and strength. A half dozen of us were sitting 
in the hall of the third-floor ward, enjoying the fresh breeze that 
blew in from the Potomac, when one of the nurses entered, ac- 
companied by a kind and benevolent-looking lady in deep mourn- 
ing, whom she introduced as Mrs. Lincoln. Our visitor advanced 
without formality and greeted us each kindly, inquiring after 
our health, and telling us she had brought us some oranges and 
lemons, and intended to keep us supplied every day while her 
boxes lasted. She was followed by a negro and negress, bear- 
ing large baskets of oranges and lemons, one of each of which 
was placed upon the bed of every patient. After staying a few 
minutes, looking into every room to see how the inmates fared, 
with a pleasant word and smile for each, she bade us good morn- 
ing and went to look after the other wards. This was the first 
time I had seen Mrs. Lincoln, and the memory of her pleasant and 
kindly face, seen in these lonely, tiresome hours, will not soon be 
forgotten. 

This is Columbia College Hospital, occupying a commanding 
and beautiful site on Meridian Hill, and is excellently conducted 
— good food, good beds, good surgeons, good nurses and attend- 
ants — in marked contrast with Clifburn Hospital, seen from our 
west windows, where some of our men were so shabbily cared for, 
and where poor Orderly-Sergeant Richardson sank to his death. 
There are 300 patients here, but all who can bear it are to be sent 
north to make room for wounded from the Rappahannock. 
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Peterboro, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1862. 

IT is under the shadow of a bereavment more terrible than our 
company has suffered before, and under a personal sense of 
grief not before experienced, that I write to-day. Captain Bar- 
nett, the noble, the just, the generous commander of our little 
company, is dead! I have just performed that last sad rite of 
following his remains to the tomb. At home on a short furlough 
from hospital when the news came that he had been killed, and 
and that his body had been sent to Peterboro, I immediately hur- 
ried hither, accompanied by two former members of the compa- 
ny, and arrived in time to attend the funeral to-day. While upon 
our sad journey, we thought of the Sunday morning, now almost 
seventeen months ago, when we three, with three others, arrived 
in this place and enlisted in the Peterboro company. Little had 
we then thought that we would, on another Sunday morning, pass 
over that same road to attend our Captain's funeral. The flag 
that then floated so proudly, now hung, draped in mourning, at 
half staff J and all nature seemed, like us, bereaved. We had not 
thought, on that other Sunday, that within a year and a half the 
loss of one then unknown to us could be felt so keenly. But Cap- 
tain Bamett, during the thirteen or fourteen months in which he 
has commanded our company, has made himself the friend of 
every member of it. While maintaining a discipline not excelled 
and rarely equaled, his government has been so tempered with 
kindness, and real sympathy with his men, that he had won the 
unqualified love and confidence of every one of them. 

After passing unharmed and with honor through eight battles, 
Capt. Barnett was mortally wounded at Antietam, Sept. 17, by a 
bullet in the forehead, and died on the 19th. 
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At the funeral, the Hon. Gerritt Smith made some feeling I'e- 
marks, and read a beautiful poem written for the occasion by Geo. 
W. Putnam. Among other things, Mr. Smith stated that the Cap- 
tain had, on the night before the battle, expressed to one of his 
sergeants the sure conviction that he would be killed in battle on 
the following day, and requested that his sword be sent to his pa- 
rents. Said he, "You will find it in my hand ;" and there it was 
found, grasped with all the energy of purpose with which he had 
discharged every duty. The sword lay upon the coffin with the 
national colors during the funeral service. The following is an 
extract from Mr. Putnam's tribute : 

CAPTAIN JAMES R. BARNETT. 

Each soul to-day a burden bears, 
Each face a look of sadness wears, 

We dwell 'mid Sorrow's night. 
Yon shrouded banner, darkening heaven, 
Tells of another brave life given, 

Battling for the right. 

» « « « « 

Our hearts are bleeding 'neath the blow; 
But yet, oh, friends! 'tis sweet to know, 

Around his open grave. 
That, though he perished ere life's noon, 
His good sword helped to brina: the boon 

Of Freedom to the slave. 

» « » « » 

Then bear our brave boy to his rest, 
His country's banner on his breast, 

Drenching with tears the sod; 
We know, while giving dust to dust, 
That he, so faithful to his trust, 

Rests ever with his God. 
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Warrenton, Va., Nov. 7, 1862. 

MY last letter reported that we were " mighty comfortable." 
In the four days since, a change has come over the spirit of 
our dreams, and we are mighty uncomfortable. Tired, and lame, 
and sore; hungry, and short of rations; cold, and shivering in the 
first snow-storm of the season, some without tents, some without 
blankets, some without overcoats — with no protection, more than 
a bush, against the terrible norVester tiiat howls down from the 
mountain and whistles through the brush, whirling the snow in 
our faces as we stand huddled around a fire the rails for which 
we have brought upon our backs a full mile — we present as per- 
fect a picture o^' discomfort as you might care to imagine. Our 
Lieutenants both slept last night, if it might be called sleeping, 
without a blanket. The wind blew a gale, and it was so cold that 
a cup of water froze over in twenty minutes so that the fingers 
could not break it. I tent with the eighth corporal, when we 
have a tent ; but yesterday we succeeded in smuggling ours into 
one of the wagons, and as the train did not get into camp last 
night, we were houseless. The prospect was not cheering, but 
there was no remedy. We had traversed thirty-six miles of moun- 
tain road in two days, and gone into camp after dark. We were 
too tired to get supper, and so spread ourselves on the ground and 
spread our single blanket over us, and I flattered myself that with 
the corporal's big body to windward, I might sleep. Vain delu- 
sion. I awoke, shivering, at 11 o'clock ; the corporal was gone, 
and the wind was taking disagreeable liberties with the bed- 
clothes. I went to the fire, and there was my faithless partner, 
both hands stretched over the blaze, and tears, from wind and 
smoke, coursing down his cheeks. He said this made him want 
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to join the Home Tigers. You may wonder that, with all this 
discomfort, no murmuring is heard ; but it is so. It is taken as 
a matter of course ; all know it is unavoidable, and all try to 
make the best of it, and to keep a spirit of cheerfulness. All, of 
course, desire to go home ; but they know this business must first 
be finished, and all are anxious to push forward and finish it as 
soon as possible. 

This is the third time the Thirty-fifth has marched into War- 
renton after the retreating rebels without firing a gun — first from 
the east, then from the south, and now from the north. The yel- 
low flag, denoting a rebel hospital, was flying from the court- 
house, and from every church and other public building in the 
town. 
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Brooks Station, Va., Dec. 1, 1862. 

@ARS now run up from Aquia Creek to Falmouth. It was last 
Monday that the first familiar, gladsome shout of the steam 
engine came to our ears here, announcing his approach. Then 
the white steam began to roll up in snowy fleeces from behind' 
the trees, and presently the big, black monster with his shining 
harness appeared, slowly sliding up the track, dragging tout plat- 
form cars filled with soldiers. Then what a wild hurrah broke 
from the thousands of troops encamped here ! Cheer after cheer 
went up in joyous welcome as that pioneer train passed the suc- 
cessive camps on camps that stretch along either side of the track, 
showing how fully the soldier appreciates the advantages of rail- 
road communication. He sees in it not only plenty of rations, 
regular mails, and other contributions to his present comfort, but 
he sees also a great step accomplished toward the work that lies 
before him. 

Cold, raw winds, and severe freezes every night, have been the 
programme here. Last night my canteen full of water froze solid 
and burst within a foot of me, in the tent. Our fuel here is green 
pine — growing bushes and small trees — powerful in its smoke- 
producing properties, but difficult to coax into a blaze. The cold 
weather necessitates a fire before every tent; and this immense 
number of fires, covering the hillsides in every direction and 
burning continually, so fills the atmosphere everywhere with 
smoke that getting a breath of fresh air anywhere is an impossi- 
bility. So thick and all-pervading is this smoke in which we live, 
and from which we cannot escape, that weak and inflamed eyes 
and sore noses adorn all countenances ; and hands and faces are 
chapped with wind and begrimed with resin and soot. 
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THE event of the week, for us, was the receipt, on Saturday, of 
six months' pay from the Government. The paymaster ar- 
rived and commenced paying the brigade on Friday ; but it was 
late Saturday night when we heard the welcome order, " Co. H : 
Fall in for pay ! " No second summons was needed, and no one 
wished to be excused from duty, just then. Around the pay- 
master's tent huddled an eager and expectant crowd, each anx- 
iously listening for his name and striving to get a peep at the 
sacred precincts within, where sat the generous functionary grave- 
ly picking up the notes from little boxes and handing them out 
in packages of sixty to eighty dollars. Each met a ready hand, 
and then the recipient (it was too cold to wait longer) hurried off 
with a satisfied air, the greenbacks fluttering magnificently in the 
moonlight. That money will do a world of good, and harm. It 
will buy a thousand comforts that the soldier needs, and will buy 
whisky to make him drunken, in spite of army regulations. It 
will be gambled away, in many cases, before to-morrow night ; 
and it will in thousands of other cases be on its way to the North, 
before to-morrow night, to comfort waiting wives and wondering 
children. 
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Falmouth Station, Dec. 19, 1862. 

AGAIN has the old Thirty-fifth passed through the awful ordeal 
of a battle — again stood where shot and shell tore through 
her ranks and cut down her veterans — and though repulse and 
defeat hang upon our banners, she has nothing of which to be 
ashamed; but Fredericksburg, though not a victory, may justly 
be inscribed upon her escutcheon, along with Rappahannock, 
Sulphur Springs, Groveton, Bull Run, South Mountain, and An- 
tietam. 

One week agd to-day, just as Friday's dawn began to redden 
the eastern sky, we marched out of our camp, with knapsacks 
strapped upon our backs, to cross the Rappahannock and attack 
the rebels in their position. A thick, smoky haze obscured all 
objects at a distance of a quarter of a mile, and everything beyond 
the river was hidden and silent. Not a gun from either side was 
heard, to indicate that two mighty armies were about to engage 
in a death struggle. A fierce cannonade had been kept up from 
our side all the day before, shelling sharpshooters out of the city, 
but the rebels had not returned a shot ; and now, secure in their 
position, they permitted us to cross without molestation. We got 
over at about 2 o'clock, and found that part of the plain already 
filled with troops massed in solid column, who had preceded us. 
The smoke just then began to clear away, and no sooner was our 
position revealed to the enemy in his position on the hills, than 
a jet of white smoke was seen to pufl out of the woods, and a 
shell came whizzing down among us ; and then another and an- 
other followed in quick succession from different points, until a 
white cloud of smoke marked the hills for a mile, and the shells 
were plowing up the gi-ound all around and among us, and burst- 
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ing over our heads with thunderous roar. Few casualties result- 
ed from this, and their firing ceased when our batteries began to 
respond. We moved a half mile toward the left, formed in line 
of battle facing down the river, and lay down upon our arms, re- 
maining quietly until morning. We were the left flank of the 
army, while across our right flank were other lines facing the 
hills, and beyond them the batteries under the bank of the Bowl- 
ing Green road, and beyond the road heavy lines of skirmishers. 
From the river to the road was about a mile of level and shelter- 
less plain, and a half mile beyond the road was a line of wooded 
hills, running in an irregular curve from the river two miles 
above the city to the river five miles below. The rebels held 
those hills, strongly fortified. 

In the morning we moved two miles farther toward the left, 
driving out a force of rebels who were trying to hold a heavy gun 
they had planted in some timber by the river, and then changed 
front to the right, advanced half way to the hills, and laid down. 
Now commenced the most terrific cannonade from the whole 
rebel line in our front, the shells plunging down among us and 
shrieking over us with the howls of demons ; and all we could 
do was to lie flat upon our faces, and calculate the chances of be- 
ing struck, as we traced by the ear the screaming course of everj^ 
shot from the moment it left the gun till it buried itself in the 
earth or exploded in the air. Several struck in our line, killing 
and wounding from two to five at once. Sometimes one would 
pass harmlessly so close to our backs as we lay on our faces, that 
our clothing would be lifted with a sudden jerk by the filling of 
the vacuum its passage caused. It seemed as if instant death 
must inevitably follow the lifting of the head an inch. The First 
Sergeant of Co. K, a few feet to my left, was struck by a shot that 
cut off his right leg and plowed a deep furrow in the earth. He 
was carried away and the Second Sergeant took his place, lying 
down in the furrow ; and in less than a minute his leg was gone 
in exactly the same way. He was carried away, and the Third 
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Sergeant was ordered up and laid down in the fatal furrow. It 
seemed as if his escape would be a miracle, though the miracle 
was that the two shots should have struck in the same spot. 

A singular incident, not so tragic, occurred here. Our Colonel 
had been sitting upon a knapsack in rear of the line, and then he 
rose and walked a few paces. In a moment, a shell struck that 
knapsack and scattered its contents in all directions ; and directly 
there were seen at a great height in the air, objects looking like 
silver leaves in the sunlight, that shimmered and fluttered down- 
ward, falling over a considerable space. It was seen by thousands 
of soldiers, and excited the wonder of many; but it was merely a 
pack of cards that the knapsack had contained, hurled into the air 
unbroken, and then separating and fluttering to the earth. 

After lying there for an hour, we were hurried to the right on 
double-quick to support the line where it was being pressed back ; 
and then returned and lay down again, the storm of shells flying 
around us all the time. Some passed through our ranks as we 
moved, cutting out a file of four men at a time, but every man 
kept his place and obeyed orders as if on parade. Finally the 
Colonel, who did not like to see his men torn in pieces without 
being able to fire a gun in reply, moved us behind a large straw 
stack, where, massed in solid column, we laid down in good shel- 
ter. Then the rebels brought a battery into position on our left 
and raked us behind the stack ; and if they had not been quickly 
driven out by our batteries and a gunboat on the river, our position 
would have been worse than before. 

Darkness finally fell, and we were then moved about a half 
mile toward the right, to escape the shells that the rebels were 
throwing at random over the field ; but soon, their aim probably 
directed by the match of one of our men who lighted his pipe, 
they gave us a dozen charges of canister, which spattered all over 
the ground like rain, but did little damage. It reached us spent, 
and sounded like a swarm of bees in the air. Once they ran a 
gun down to closer range in the darkness, and gave us several 
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solid shots wliich all passed t)ver us without harm; but, owing to 
the short range, I suppose, we could not hear the shot until it 
passed us — the shot preceding the sound of the gun — so that we 
could have no warning of its approach ; and I certainly have en- 
countered nothing else so terrifying as the bursting of that awful 
roar right among us, and then the waiting for another to arrive 
in like manner unannounced. When all had become quiet, we 
moved up to the Bowling Green road, where we had good shelter 
under a bank, and rations were brought to us. 

The next morning was Sunday, but no Sabbath. Our batteries 
shelled the hills, less than a half mile in our front, for half an 
hour without response. Comparative quiet then ensued, broken 
only by picket firing, the pickets lying in the grass some rods 
ahead of us ; and an occasional cannon shot to remind us that 
they were still there. Toward night a flag of truce was sent out 
from our center to ask permission to bring away our wounded 
from Saturday's fighting, whom we could hear between the lines 
crying piteously for help ; but it was refused, and picket firing 
was renewed with increased spirit until stopped by daikness. 
Just upon our right, a dash for the hills had been made, and re- 
pulsed, on Saturday — when we were called to the right to support 
the broken line — our men falling back behind the road and leav- 
ing the field strewed with their dead and wounded ; and all Sat- 
urday night, and Sunday and Sunday night, the pitiful moans and 
wails of the poor fellows reached our ears. We could distinguish 
the different voices, and watch them as they one by one grew 
weaker, and weaker, and finally ceased. Occasionally, when all 
had been still, there would come through the darkness across the 
meadow, in tones to wring the heart. " Oh! water, water, water! " 
and then all would be still again. Yet the flag of truce was again 
refused recognition on Monday morning. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, there having been little firing on the left, the effort was re- 
newed, and succeeded ; and we soon saw men from both sides 
busily burying the dead and removing those who still survived. 
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While this was going on, the pfckets in our front laid down 
their arms on both sides and met midway between the lines and 
held a friendly parley, finally parting with an agreement not to 
fire on each other pxcept in case of an advance. This proved a 
most fortunate circumstance, for our whole army was withdrawn 
across the river without discovery that night, which could hardlj' 
have been done if the pickets had been firing on each other as 
usual. We had lain down at dark to rest for the expected fight 
of the next day ; but about 10 o'clock we were aroused and told 
to put on our accouterments as quickly and silently as possible. 
I was sound asleep, but clearly heard the whisper, " We ^ve got to 
get up! " In five minutes we were silently and rapidly marching 
toward the river, commands being whispered along the line from 
man to man. The batteries were gone, and other lines of infant- 
ry were swiftly converging toward the bridges. At 11 o'clock we 
we were across ; and if ever we felt relieved — if ever an army felt 
relieved at putting a river between itself and a foe — we did 
then. We had felt, since the first day's fighting, that we were as- 
saulting an impregnable position — one against which our force 
might be hurled again and again, until our army was annihilated, 
and the rebels would hold their own. But we had not expected 
to get away so cheaply. We had not expected to recross the river, 
unless driven across. We had expected to be ordered to go up 
to those woods, on the left, as they were ordered on the right and 
center, and we had expected to go, as they went ; but we had felt 
sure that we would be driven back with decimated ranks, as they 
were. 

The retreat was certainly executed in a masterly manner. To 
move an army with a six-mile front, every foot of which was 
menaced by the enemy's lines at a distance of twenty to fifty rods, 
and to withdraw the pickets without discovery, was no clumsj' 
thing to do. 

Thursday night we went on picket along the river for twenty- 
four hours, and lived on amicable terms with the rebel pickets 
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just across the stream. Some of our men went over in a boat, 
and remained while three of them came to us. After a little talk 
they returned, and our men came back. They were very glad to 
exchange newspapers and trade tobacco for coffee, and their Cap- 
tain said if we would throw our guns in the river they would da 
the same, but that we never could whip them. 
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Cottage Landing, Va., Dec. 27, 1862. 

SIlSrCE the battle of Fredericksburg and our masterly retreat 
from beyond the Rappahannock, the Army of the Potomac 
seems to be gradually settling down into winter quarters. We 
have had orders to prepare for ourselves winter quarters here, a 
mile below Belle Plain Landing and a mile above the junction of 
Potomac Creek with Potomac River. The rattle of axes and the 
crash of falling trees greet the ear from morning till night ; the 
forests disappear, and in their stead spring up such nondescript 
villages — such huddles of hovels as, probably, have never been 
dreampt of by you or your readers. Every one builds a habita- 
tion to suit himself, and the diversified tastes of the representa- 
tives of every loyal state, together with the peculiar architectural 
ideas of the Celt, the Teuton and the Gaul, produce wonderful 
results. Some burrow in the earth, some erect their dwellings 
of logs, of poles, of stakes, of split slabs, of sods ; and some pitch 
their " dog tents ** and crawl into them, taking no thought for the 
morrow. The most popular plan is to build up walls of small 
logs, stopping the cracks with mud, and use the tents for roofing. 
For want of brick and stone, we bnild fire-places and chimneys of 
muddied sticks. We have been at work here three days, and our 
shanties are about finished. When completed, with their bunks 
of small poles, pine and red cedar boughs for mattresses, and 
roaring fire-places, they will be very comfortable. Every regi- 
ment is a separate village, and every company a separate street. 
It is not at all impossible, however, nor perhaps very improbable, 
that all our comfortable anticipations may be nipped in the bud 
by marching orders, of which there are plenty of rumors. 
We draw rations of hard bread, one pound per man per day, or 
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one and a quarter pounds of so:^ bread ; salt pork three quarters 
of a pound, or fresh beef one pound ; beans, rice, coffee, sugar, 
molasses, vinegar, salt, and soap and candles which we don't eat ; 
and occasionally desiccated potatoes, desiccated vegetables for 
soup, onions, and split peas. We can also buy from the modest 
sutler, if we have money or credit, ten potatoes for a quarter of a 
dollar ; five apples for the same price ; a pound of butter for six- 
ty cents and a pound of cheese for forty ; a dozen small biscuits 
for fifty cents ; a newspaper for ten cents ; three 3-cent papers of 
tobacco for a quarter ; and a pint of whisky (contraband) for two 
dollars and fifty cents — and many there be that go in thereat. 
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Cottage Landing, Jan. 1, 1863. 

EIGHTEEN hundred sixty-three ! We cannot yet know what 
records of joy and sorrow, of wounds and death or glad es- 
cape, will make up its record. We can to-day only look forward 
and hope that the new year will not deal more hardly with us 
than the old has done. As a regiment, we have been fortunate. 
Compared with other regiments, we of the Thirty-fifth have 
abundant reason for gratitude ; yet we have by no means escaped 
whole. One year ago we numbered nine hundred and sixty-four 
men, and have had, all together, thirteen hundred on the rolls ; 
but now, four hundred and fi)rty-four men for rations is all our 
camp contains, and four hundred, only, are reported for duty. 
A year ago we had a cornet band of nineteen pieces, not excelled 
In the service, for proficiency; and a martial band of enlisted men 
which turned out at dress-parade from sixteen to twenty fifes and 
drums, headed by a Drum-Major and a Fife-Major ; and we could 
only account for the rebels daring to remain in the field, upon the 
ground that they were not present at dress-parade to observe our 
formidable appearance. The cornet band and the drum and fife 
majors have been mustered out as superfluous, and of all our 
martial band, one solitary fife and drum now march up and down 
the line at the evening review. In our year's service we have 
marched about a thousand miles, and encamped in seventy-six 
different places ; have participated in nine battles, in which the 
regiment was under fire, all together, fourteen days ; and lost in 
killed and wounded, two hundred and eight. So small a loss in 
battle attests the skill with which we have been handled; and the 
disparity between that*and the total loss shows that the enemy's 
bullets are not always the greatest dangers that an army meets. 
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Falmouth, Va., Jan. 25, 1863. 

PERHAPS you are not aware that the Army of the Potomac is 
in a fair way to be annihilated ; but it is true. It is not the 
rebel army that will annihilate it, but the army of rabid no-win- 
ter-quarters men at the North — the stay-at-home strategists who 
have undoubtedly been the cause of our recent disastrous move- 
ment — who are destroying this army. The main movement com- 
menced Tuesday, and the Center and Left Grand Divisions were 
both out of their camps when darkness closed that night ; and 
with the darkness came one of those terrible storms that are the 
rule, rather than the exception, of this clime and season. The 
rain came in torrents, driven before a terrible gale, until it seemed 
impossible that any living thing unhoused could survive. ^11 
our poor fellows were marching, wallowing through the mud, or 
bivouacking in the water that everywhere covered the ground, in 
obedience to the clamors of their impatient friends (?) at home. 
All the night long the storm continued with unabated fury ; all 
the day and night of Wednesday, and all day and into the night 
of Thursday, with occasional additional showers up to this (Sun- 
day) morning ; and now a heavy fog hangs like a pall over us. 

You will have seen accounts of the movement and the result 
of it — how the army was stuck fast in the mud the very first day 
of its march, and there lay beyond the possibility of moving out 
of its first night's bivouac ; and that on the third day the move- 
ment was abandoned and the troops commenced returning to their 
camps. But you could not learn from the scanty dispatches in 
the daily papers, anything of the awful suffering and loss that the 
movement has entailed. Half the army was invalided and strag- 

^Publication was withheld for fear of discouraging- enlistments. 
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gled in twenty-four hours. Scattered all over the country were 
poor, exhausted, besmeared and saturated wretches, vainly en- 
quiring for their regiments or for liospitals. Their regiments, 
no one knew where they were ; and hospitals there were none. 
Many of the regimental hospitals had been broken up, and the mam- 
moth general hospital at Aquia Creek was not yet open. There 
were no buildings of any consequence in the country, and the 
dripping, shivering, famished, sick and wretched stragglers, with 
nowliere to go and no strength to go anywhere, were lying out in 
that pelting, chilling rain, scattered from here to the Potomac, 
hopelessly and helplessly resigning themselves to their fate. 

The regiments are now all in tlieir camps. We had moved up 
here and encamped before the storm, and so escaped the deeper 
distress that we see on every side. A Surgeon of Gen. Hooker's 
command told me that the loss in that grand division would be 
fully ten thousand men, died and invalided from exposure to this 
storm. At that rate, the loss of the three grand divisions (six 
corps) that moved would be thirty thousand. Reduce that one 
half — which you cannot do — and it would exceed any battle yet 
fought. Men have been flocking to this station for food and 
shelter, or transportation to hospitals or their regiments, many 
unable to walk farther. All had to be arrested as stragglers and 
turned over to the Provost Marshal. It was pitiful to see them 
begging for food and assistance, but nothing could be done for 
them here. Six hundred sick were sent from here to Aquia by 
cars on the 19th. The hospital there was not ready, and they 
were returned here at midnight of the 20th, while the storm was 
raging with all its fury. In that storm they were transferred to 
ambulances and taken back to the Left Grand Division hospitals, 
distances of five to ten miles, and several died on the journey. 
All through the 20th, 21st and 22d, the sick were coming here in 
squads from camp hospitals to go to general hospital, some in 
care of Surgeons and some taking care oL themselves as best they 
could, only to learn that none were allowed to go. They all had 
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to tarn back — long ambulance trains and squads on foot — and re- 
turn to their old hospitals for shelter and subsistence. The evi- 
dent clashing of orders and instructions in the Surgical Depart- 
ment is disgraceful and inexcusable, and has added largely to the 
death roll. 

Now I would like to know if the clamorers for an active win- 
ter campaign are satisfied with thi«» experiment ? Will the result 
of this movement open the eyes of those who think winter quar- 
ters would prove a death blow to our cause ? or shall the army 
again move, in defiance of weather and the better judgment of its 
leadeis? Perhaps, the next time, we might get across the river, 
as we doubtless would have done this time, had the storm been 
one or two days later. Tlien what would have become of tbe 
Army of the Potomac ? They might defend themselves against 
the enemy, but not all the horses in the country could move sup- 
plies enough to keep them from starving. A regiment of infant- 
ry, three days ago, came seren miles to this station and carried ra- 
tions of hard bread to camp on their backs — fifty pounds in a 
box — because they had nothing to eat, and a wagon could not 
get here. 

Do you want to know the effect of all this upon the army ? I 
will tell you : Twenty-five deserters, arrested on the Potomac, 
were brought up on the 1 o'clock train to-day ; fifty-nine more 
came up on the 4 o'clock train ; they are coming on all the trains. ' 
That is just the effect. The soldiers are discouraged and disgust- 
ed with such work. They are willing to go ahead and fight when 
the judgment of their leaders can promise success; but not in 
obedience to the home and newspaper generals. The assertions 
with which the papers are filled, that the army is anxious to ad- 
vance now and meet the enemy, are received here with indigna- 
tion. We appreciate the importance of time, as well as citizens 
at home (why should we not better ?) ; but we know, too, that the 
chances for a successful move here now are as one against ten. 
We know that we are at anytime now, if out of our camps, liable 
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to just such disasters as overtook us last week; and we have no 
patience with the clamors of those who stand five hundred miles 
in the rear and seek to direct the campaign. 



•K Men^ory, 



MR. Alvin Strong, of Madison County, arrived here a day or two 
since, for the purpose of procuring the body of his son, that 
we buried last August. He visited the grave of his boy, yesterday, 
with several members of the company. It was a beautiful 
day ; the sun shone brightly, as it did when we laid little " Bollie " 
there, nearly seven months ago ; and the grave remained just as 
we had left it, except that the rose we planted upon it had died, 
as everything good or beautiful seems to do in this accursed soil. 
The scene, as the stricken father and sorrowing comrades stood 
around the little hillock, brought vividly to mind that other day 
when our company, seventy strong, flooded with the golden light 
of an August sunset, stood on that spot to pay the last rite of af- 
fection to our lost comrade. 
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5i)e^ofaf7on, 



Falmouth, Va., Feb. 8, 1863. 

THE past week has been one of unredeemable mud. Three 
days of hard frost, followed by a storm of snow and rain, 
have done the business effectively; and mud, measureless as the 
firmament, fills the landscape. You would not think a thousand 
acres of level red mud, every inch of which is cut with hoof and 
wheel until it is one mass of slush, and with not so much as one 
single stick, or straw, or hillock to mark any part of it — you would 
not think this a pleasant picture. But such surrounds us here, 
with other thousands of acres a little less level, but not less mud- 
dy. That is all that is to be seen, look whichever way you may. 
When we first arrived here on the 15th of April last, broad fields 
of waving wheat and luxuriant clover, divided by neatly-fenced 
lanes, with blooming peach and cherry trees growing in the 
hedges, and fine forests here and there, made the country beauti- 
ful. Now the wheat, the grass, the fences and the trees, are gone, 
and in their places — mud. The Union and the Confederate ar- 
mies have alternated in possession of the region, until not a green 
blade, nor a tree, now stands, nor a stick of fence now, where ten 
months ago there stretched miles on miles. Scarcely a trace of 
the original roads is to be seen, and the country, through all its 
length and breadth, is one common highway. 
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S^efro/pect-. 



Falmouth, March 9. 1863. 

IT is just a J' ear ago to-day that the old 35th, in her winter camp 
at Falls Church, was roused by the clangor of drums at mid- 
night, to embark upon the then untried campaign of '62 ; and in 
the morning, before the first glimmer of dawn appeared to light 
our way, we started out, eager with hope, upon those never-to-be- 
forgotten journeyings up and down, in which we essayed so much 
and accomplished so little. What a record of failure and disap- 
pointment it has been ! First to Centerville, where we captured 
any number of dead horses, and mud forts, and quaker guns, and 
then back to Alexandria, where we lay for a month, shivering with 
cold, waiting for the "Richmond Boat," which never cnme; then, 
under a new leader, forward again we went, to Manassas, Catlett's, 
and Fredericksburg, possessed an abandoned city, and occupied 
the deserted camps of the enemy ; then back again on a hundred- 
mile chase to Front Royal, saw the enemy's foot-prints, and re- 
turned leisurely to Fredericksburg. Now, again under a new 
leader, we went boldly and hopefully forward to Culpepper, and 
looked upon the faces of our brothers slaughtered at Slaughter's 
Mountain, and retreated across the Rappahannock ; whence, fight- 
ing and retreating, fighting and retreating again, we came back 
to Bull Run, back to Falls Church, back to Washington ; and 
there, once more under our first commander, started up through 
Maryland, still hopeful, never despairing. Now let the foe be 
caught again and former failures would be retrieved. And so 
they were, partially, when our bayonets gleamed over the summit 
of South Mountain. Burning to make the retrieval more com- 
plete, down the steep we went, and out again to the torture by tor- 
tuous Antietam. Recovered from that, our faces were turned 
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again southward, to seize what of advantage might be seized from 
that struggle. Moving on, re-entering Virginia, and pushing for- 
ward, still hopefully, in the race with the foe who was so near us 
— only divided by a wall — we came again to Warrenton. Here 
another change of leaders ; we had to stop, and the foe won the 
race. But we started on again toward that goal which seemed no 
nearer now than when we.first commenced — not quite so hope- 
ful, nor quite despairing. To Fredericksburg we came the third 
time, and crossed the river for another grand start for Richmond ; 
but we found very awkward things in the way, and ourselves in a 
very awkward dilemma. Not knowing what else to do, we turned 
back ; and having nowhere else to go, we turned round and round 
where we were, changed leaders again, and, still hopeful, ntver 
quite despairing, waited. 

I have said we were still hopeful. Notwithstanding all our 
failures, the little or no progress we have made in a whole year, 
and the not particularly encouraging aspect of things in general 
just now, we are not discouraged of the final result. The soldiers 
generally — the assertions of some northern papers to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding — are not disheartened, but will go forward 
under the leadership of Gen. Hooker, with the same hope that 
has all along cheered us, and with a determination made firmer 
by failure. 
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(^ftaQcefforA>>iffe, 



Falmouth, May 15, 1863. 

THE battle of Chancellorsville has been fought, but not won. 
You will have seen that our army in that struggle was not 
altogether successful, and you know, too, doubtless, that it was 
not defeated. Defeated in his plans we believe Gen. Hooker to 
have been ; but there is no semblance of defeat to his soldiers. 
In respect to injuries sustained by the two armies, there can be 
no doubt that the enemy has had much the worst of it. Why our 
army was withdrawn when we supposed we had such advantage, 
we in the ranks do not know ; but it is believed the terrible rain- 
storm of the fifth day determined it. With a river so sensitive to 
the effect of rain as is the Rappahannock, rolling between the army 
and its supplies, and with a rainstorm in progress as tierce as any 
we have seen, we would be anything but secure in front of an 
enem}' nearly as powerful as ourselves. The storm was as likely 
to last two days as two hours ; and in one half that time the river 
would have been impassable. . It did rain for more than two days, 
and on the morning after its commencement the river here had 
gone up eight feet. The recrossing and return to camp was ef* 
fected in good order, and without molestation; and there was 
nothing seen in the ranks that indicated defeat or discourage- 
ment. The boys felt that they had thrashed the rebels soundly 
as far as they had gone, and were in as good spirits as soldiers 
could be after a hard battle. The Eleventh Corps seems to have 
behaved in a cowardly manner, and is everywhere spoten of with 
contempt. 

The left wing, operating here at Fredericksburg while the main 
battle was in progress up the river, behaved splendidly. They 
carried the heights that we so fruitlessly assaulted last December, 
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by a series of brilliant charges that were worth a long journey to 
see. A plunging fire from the whole line of rebel batteries was 
incessant, but our boys, in a line two miles long, marched straight 
across the plain from the river to the foot of the hill, and straight 
up the steep to the first line of works, the rebel guns limbering 
up and running away as they approached, and unlimbering and 
reopening at the second line. Straight over the first line and up 
to the second moved our men, never halting, or wavering, or 
firing a gun ; and the rebels again limbei ed and fled away over 
the crest in a cloud of dust, leaving the whole position in our 
hands. They had no infantry support, because none could be 
spared from above, else that would have been a more costly march 
for us ; but a grander panorama was never seen than that charge 
under Gen. SedgTN^ick — not impetuous or noisy, but steady, reso- 
lute, silent, undismayed. Of such stuff are now America's trained 
volunteer soldiers. 
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Letter to the Syracuse Daily Standard. 



Elmira, N. Y., May, 1866. 

KNOWING with what interest the soldiers wlio barracked liere 
in '61 look back to these scenes of their military boyhood, as 
one of them revisiting here I am possessed to write to tliem of it. 
It is like reviewing the scenes of the childhood of life — looking 
back across the events, momentous and many, of that five years — 
and the comparatively trivial incidents in our military experience 
which occurred here come up with all the freshness of childhood's 
recollections, and like those look bigger and brighter in memory's 
pictures than many subsequent weightier events. It was here we 
learned our first lessons with the sword and musket, in those early 
days of secession, when war was a dread mystery to all the nation^ 
and the tramp of training troops was a novelty in the land. 

Of those who responded to the first call for troops, ten regi- 
ments were here rendezvoused and equipped. We all remember 
how the companies poured in in May and early June, and the wild 
enthusiasm that greeted each arrival ; how they were quartered 
in tlie churches until there were no more churches to fill, and 
then in halls and stores, until barracks could be completed ; and 
how the good people of the village opened their hearts and hearths 
to us, vieing with each other who should be foremost in welcomes 
and honors. Much of that is changed, now; the village is grown 
to be a city, and blue coats have been more familiar objects by 
very many thousands; while the places we knew are changed as 
if by some wierd charm. The churches are returned to their 
legitimate uses, save old Trinity, which is labeled, *' Foundry and 
Machine Shop," and is noticeable for its unhallowed dirt and din. 
It was there that Capt. Todd, of Cazenovia, since Colonel, and 
Lieut. Barnett, of Peterboro, who fell, a Captain, at Antietam, won 
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the then rare distinction of sharing the bed and board of their 
men. 

No. 1 Barracks — the canal warehouse where Colonel Walrath 
marched in his Syracusans one night in May — is a warehouse 
again, and the cook house and mess room where the Onondaga 
boys redressed their alimentary grievances by smashing the con- 
tractor's dinner cups and preparing a canal bath for his person, 
are gone. I remember when that old Twelfth Regiment left for 
Washington, the first of the ten to go, shouting back to us from 
the cars that they would have the fighting all done before we got 
there — and we were really afraid they would I 

No. 2 Barracks, where Col. Quinby marshaled his Rochester 
boys and Col. Christian his Uticans, have disappeared, and only 
the scantier grass and brighter thistles show where buildings 
have been ; but the roofless shell of the old machine-shop mess- 
house bears in its tottering form reminders of the famous " bean 
soup war." 

But No. 4 Barracks, upon the State Fair Ground, where Col. 
Rogers and his Buffalos and Col. Sullivan and his Oswegos were 
quartered and drilled, have undergone most changes and ^een 
strangest occupants. It was there the prison for rebel soldiers 
was established ; and though only traces of tlie extensive barracks 
now remain, the gray and butternut rags scattered everywhere 
and beaten into the earth, and the long rows of Confederate graves 
a mile west, suggest the history of the place since 1861. 

No stick remains of Barracks No. 5, which sheltered Colonel 
(now Major-General) Slocum and his Twentj^-seventh, the Thirty- 
third, and then the Thirty-fifth, the last of those early regiments 
to leave Elmira. The field has been cultivated in com, and only 
a profusion of old shoes and bits of leather, a few coals here and 
there, and the pump, tall and lone, denote that the place ever saw 
aught but the implements of husbandry. But no soldier ever 
camped there could mistake the myriads of cobblestones over 
which we stumbled in battalion drill. 
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The military post of Elmira is now a thing of the past, and little 
remains to remind the stranger of her transient population of the 
early '61. But to those who then gathered here from their farms 
and shops and went forth in untried paths, the place will ever be 
surrounded with peculiar interest, and its name call up pleasing 
remembrance of dear friendships formed and old ones faster ce- 
mented. But let us not neglect, comrades, in our bright recollec- 
tions of that military student life, the tender memory of those 
who went with us but never returned. How many fell in those 
ten regiments — we were eight thousand, nearly — cannot exactly 
be told ; but they lie scattered all over scores of battlefields, from 
Pennsylvania to Florida. Theirs was the sacrifice for us all ; and 
while we live, comrades, let us keep fresh the story of their lives 
— what deeds they did, and how they died. 
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, Letter to the Cazenovia Republican. 



' ' r\S Faine*8 eternal camping ground 
\J Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac ctf the dead." 

** Re&t an, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood ye gave ; 
No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave." 

These are the outer and inner inscriptions oyer the main portal 
of Arlington Cemetery — the national cemetery for Union soldiers 
on the Robert E. Lee estate, just across the river from Washing- 
ton. English literature probably nowhere furnishes words better 
suited to that use — the former, on the outer face, meeting first 
the eye of the visitor to this bivouac of the dead where fifteen 
thousand soldiers sleep, and suggesting in its eloquent lines the 
sentiment with which every patriotic citizen must approach it; 
and the latter, on the inner face, meeting last the eye of the vis- 
itor departing from that beautiful spot, harmonizing perfectly 
with the tender and reverent reflections which those interminable 
rows of graves will have awakened, and lingering in his menr ory 
as the fittest expression of the feeling inspired by his visit. 
Following that in this famous poem of Theodore O'Hara, are the 
lines whose practical expression is found in the observances of 
Decoration Day : 

'* Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps." 

Kot only at Arlington, not only at the national capital, not only 
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where great communities of the living or great congregations 
of the dead are gathered, is the glory of their achievement remem- 
bered and their grand sacrifices honored ; but all over the land, 
in little hamlets and rural regions, at village graveyards and road- 
side burial grounds, where a few clustered mounds mark the 
neighborhood's offering upon the common altar, or a single grave 
contains the only form recovered of those who fell on many fields, 
or where some common monument testifies the names and deeds 
of scattered dead whose resting place, like that of Israel's great 
law-giver, no man knoweth — in places like these, on yesterday, 
as well as in those more prominent, Fame kept her record fresh, 
and their glory was not forgot. 

The decoration of individual graves at Arlington was by flags, 
flowers, and wreaths and crosses of evergreen — not every grave, 
but usually every second or third one in those long rows on rows 
that cover acres and acres, and stretch away beyond the power of 
the eye to follow the lines. The graves are marked by thick mar- 
ble slabs, on which are cut the name and state, and the register 
number ; and the graves of unknown dead are marked by six-inch 
square marble posts a foot high, bearing merely the register num- 
ber on the top. Those little blocks of marble, so plain and un- 
pretending, are wonderfully pathetic. Beneath every one of them 
lie the remains of one who has been loved, and of whose grave 
those who loved him can never know. With what yearning, what 
longing to know, what suggested possibility and saddening un- 
certainty, must any one who has so lost a friend bend over one of 
those little blocks. It is small wonder that these should receive 
their f ull^share of attention on Memorial Day. I saw no decora- 
tion, on any monument or tomb, more touching than that of a 
single rosebud laid upon the top of one of those unnamed blocks. 

The "Unknown Tomb," a monument beneath which repose the 
bones of two thousand one hundred and eleven unrecognized 
dead, " gathered from the fields of Bull Run and the route to the 
Rappahannock," was elaborately decorated, and wreathed in flags. 
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" The route to the Rappahannock I *' What memories do those 
words suggest to all who participated in the operations for the. de- 
fense of Washington — memories of camps on Arlington Heights, 
advances to Fairfax, to Centreville, Manassas Junction, Bristoe, 
Catlett's Station, Warrenton, Falmouth; memories of retreats 
over that route ; of marchings back and forth and up and down, 
from Belle Plain and Potomac Bridge to Leesburg and Manassas 
Gap; forward with flying colors and high hopes, back in dis- 
couragement and doubt ; again traversing the familiar way, shift- 
ing to this point or that, thi owing up a fort here, digging a rifle- 
pit there, cutting down a forest yonder ; picketing the right, the 
left, the front, the rear ; first upon one line and then upon anoht- 
er, with scout and skirmish and battle, burying the men every- 
where ; marching always, advancing, retreating, and never gaining 
anything — thM was "the route to the Rappahannock'*; and a 
solemn monument to its cost is the Unknown Tomb. 

Just as the sunset gun boomed its message over the river, last 
night, I stood upon the rear wall of the cemetery and looked out 
across the field westward to old Fort Tillinghast — our fort, old 
comrades of the Thirty-fifth, where we digged and hewed, and 
where the first victim in Company H laid down his life — brave, 
honest, sober, faithful George W. Smith. The scene is quiet and 
peaceful enough now. The stockade is rotted down, the bomb- 
proof fallen in ; the abattis has disappeared, the embankment is 
ruined ; and lazy cows lie upon the gun platforms, for the fort is 
a barn-yard. But the men who digged and hewed, those July 
days of '61 — where are they ? If the roll were called in eveiy 
house and shop and field, to-day, how many would answer ? A 
few of us, boys, here and there one of us; and the others — the 
peace and quiet of this sunset scene on Arlington Heights has 
come to them. It came to them all along the route to the Rap- 
pahannock, and beyond — at Manassas, at South Mountain, at 
Antietam, at Fredericksburg; and in unnamed skirmish and 
weary march and winter's camp, and in dreary hospital wards ; 
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and it has come to them in scattered homes, in the years since 
then, and is coming fast and faster. Do we not well to strew May 
flowers on their graves, while any of us remain ? It will not be 
long that the privilege will continue to any of us. In another 
score of years, it will be rare that a representative of any brigade, 
even, can find one who was his comrade ; but the graves to be 
garlanded then, how they will be multiplied ! 

Washington, May 31, 1882. 
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Letter to The Chronicle, Cambridge, 111. 



Washington, Dec. 26, 1882. 

TWENTY years ago this December, a company of boys from 
Central New York, members of the Thirty-fifth New York 
Regiment, marched across the Rappahannock to the battle of 
Fredericksburg. Looking back now across the two decades that 
have intervened, it seems misty and unreal. We can remember 
the chief incidents, the salient features of the scene, the deeper 
impressions that it made upon the mind ; but the lesser details of 
the picture, the connecting scenes and events that led up to the 
greater and bridged the spaces between them, have to a great ex- 
tent faded out. 

It was my privilege — not so highly valued then as at this safer 
distance of time and space — to play a humble part in that great 
tragedy ; and it was my further privilege to revisit the scene yes- 
terday — Christmas Day. 

At Falmouth Station, where we camped that winter and spring 
of '63, the station has wholly disappeared, and the field is grown 
up to bushes — looking little like the naked expanse of red mud 
on which we pitched our tents that winter, and as little like the 
fresh clover field with its skirting hedgerows pink with peach 
blossoms, where we had pitched our tents on the same spot nine 
months before — the first Union troops the Fredericksburgers had 
seen. 

The Rappahannock looks narrow, and its crossing is now at- 
tended with less diflSculty and anxiety than on the former occa- 
sion. The Washington train rolled quietly across the bridge and 
was welcomed at the depot. When we went there before, we 
did not make the trip from the capital in two and a half hours. 
The city has changed little. The dirty streets and dingy houses 
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and gnarled trees look much as I remembered. The marks of 
that terrible bombardment — the most terrible that any city on 
this continent has ever suffered — which lasted all the day and 
night before the battle and was supplemented by rebel shells 
throughout the fight — are plainly seen everywhere. Fresher 
spots in the shingles, poorly matched color on the siding, cleaner 
bricks and mortar in the walls here and there, show where the 
breaches made by shells have been patched. I counted fifteen 
such places in one building ; and some along tlie river front were 
80 wrecked that they have not been repaired to this day. 

Three miles down the Bowling Green road I located our posi- 
tion on the left of the lin^ of battle, with certainty. A field of 
winter wheat is growing there now. The three-foot earth-ridge 
of the old hedgerow lining the road, that gave us such friendly 
shelter, is there, and reclothed with bushes ; and at frequent in- 
tervals all along are places where it was cut down to permit our 
artillery to pass to the front. Off to the left is the timber-lined 
creek from which they poured that raking artillery fire among 
us ; and straight to the front, a quarter of a mile across the smooth 
meadow, are the timbered hills whence came that horrid iron 
hail that for three days rained down on all that plain. I stood upon 
the earth-ridge of the old hedge and scanned the hills that wei e 
so indelibly photographed in our memories during that fight, and 
the incidents all came back fresh and distinct. The boys will re- 
member that we did not then practice standing on that ridge to 
any gi'eat extent, but preferred to lie down behind it and peer 
cautiously over. 

As I stood there upon that bank, yesterday, the scene growing 
more and more familiar and the incidents more and more fresh, 
the wind bore down from the city a perfect f usilade of Chinese 
crackers, guns and pistols, with which, according to the absurd 
custom of the South, boys were celebrating Christmas Day — and 
instantly there was supplied to the scene the rattle of infantry 
engagement on the right and then, to make the rehearsal more 
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Letters to The Chronicle, Cambridge, 111. 



Mattoax, Va., March, 1875. 

FROM the Potomac to Richmond, on both sides of the railroad, 
vast extents of pine, in all stages of growth, show exhausted 
and abandoned fields everywhere. It is puzzling to a northern 
man to find a dense forest of unmixed pine, meeting upon a 
straight line an unmixed hard-wood forest ; and still more puzzling 
to trace among the crowding pine trunks the regular rows of an 
ancient cornfield. Some of those forests are of ten years' growth, 
some thirty, some five. Pine was not the original timber of the 
region — at least of large portions where it now appears ; but it 
comes up spontaneously wherever exhausted fields lie idle, from 
seeds that have lain dormant for ages, it must be. Few buildings, 
few fields in use, and scarcely ever a fence, show general absence ' 
of industry and thrift. There is nothing on the whole route, out- 
side the decayed cities of Alexandria and Fredericksburg, that 
rises to the dignity of a village, though the buildings of William 
and Mary College, near Richmond, look like one. From the 
James to the Appomattox, twenty-seven miles on the Danville 
road, the country seemed even more given up to the interminable 
wildernesses of pine, and red fields of wk^ sedge that no creature 
will eat, and there is less evidence of the presence of industry and 
capital, than above. 

All around us here is historic country. For two hundred years 
this immediate region has been in possession of the white m^n, 
and, until the war, increasing in wealth and luxury. Earlier still, 
just a little way from here was the seat of King Powhattan; and 
people of strong faith may still be shown the rock on which Cap- 
tain John Smith's head was laid, the more effectually to smash it. 
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when Pocahontas volunteered as counsel for the prisoner, and 
saved his life. Stirring scenes in the Indian and revolutionary 
wars were enacted hereabout; the war of the rebellion was full 
of excitements for this locality, and the final drama at. Appomat- 
tox Court House was enacted just beyond here. 

The people of the North thought they felt the weight and ap- 
preciated the horrors of the war ; but, in comparison with these, 
they knew little of it. Here, all of the white men went into the 
army, save now and then one, mostly of. extreme age ; and very 
few of them came back. Three in a sweep of three miles, here, 
were all. The negroes outnumbered them fifty to one ; and the 
fidelity with which they discharged the trust thus laid upon them, 
and carried forward the industry of the country, suggests what 
might be accomplished in the development of these people by 
something of that trust and recognition of responsibility which 
are necessary to the self-respect and trustworthiness of any human 
being. 
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On the Appomattox, Va., 1875. 

THIS is a plantation of three hundred acres, and contained 
about forty slaves. They were claimed up to the moment of 
surrender, and then the change came, sudden and violent. The 
negroes were told that they were free, and they lost little time in 
putting in practice what was probably their highest conception of 
freedom — going where they liked, without asking leave. On 
many plantations they were driven forth with all the urgency 
that Pharaoh bestowed upon Israel ; but these Egyptians were 
spoiled already, and the wanderers carried no gifts nor loans. 
They went out in search of a promised land to which they knew^ 
not the way, and there was no Moses to lead them. Tlieir w ilder- 
ness was interminable, and scarcely lighted by a single star ; and 
they made little progress in any actual or any metaphorical sense. 
Some the slaves of this plantation are here to-day, wandered back 
like bewildered children, and some are on neighboring planta- 
tions ; and some of neighboring plantations are here. They work 
a little, and live altogether in want and squalor. Some have 
bought or rented small patches of ground which they cultivate 
after a fashion, but all seem to lack the industry and self-reliant 
energy that are necessary to success in anything; and they seem 
almost to lack all sense of moral responsibility, and have little 
conception of financial responsibility or of its value. How should 
they have any of these, after two hundred years of slavery which 
they entered from barbarism, and from which they have emerged 
into a relation impossible of self-respect, destructive to aspiration 
for improvement, and destitute of every recognition as men and 
women? I am fortunate in being able to study the subject from 
a standpoint not calculated to foster anti-southern sentiment. This 
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Is a plantation where as slaves they were evidently treated with 
kindness, and where as hired laborers and burdensome depend- 
ents they are now treated with a generosity and indulgence that 
they would never find at the North. Shiftless indolence and petty 
thieving are looked upon as matters of course, and an unreliabil- 
ity in service and insensibility to the sacredness of contracts that 
would speedily drive out and starve any one among you, are re- 
garded with the forbearance due to irrational and irresponsible 
beings ; and therein is one ground of the trouble. It suits the 
prejudice, or belief or feeling, of the southern people, to insist 
that the negro is and must continue an irrational and irresponsi- 
ble being, incapable of the better attributes of humanity, and al- 
together unentitled to consideration as men and women. Should 
it cause any wonder, when this is apparent where kindness and 
indulgence, and more than justice in dealing, bear sway, that the 
colored people of the South have not made rapid advancement ? 
When we consider what must be the effect of the ideas here pre- 
' vailing, applied and acted upon by the people throughout the 
South, and untempered by the kindness seen here, the picture 
that it suggests of their future and our future fs not a bright one. 
' I know no community or state whose treatment of a race esteemed 
' as they are esteemed here, would not be so much worse than is 
Wen in this individual instance as to forbid any growth in any- 
thing that contributes to manhood or womanhood. 
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On the Appomattox, 1875. 

IN the morning of this March Sabbath we went to the " white 
folks' meetin'.*' The reader should have seen us going. When 
Africa went to harness the mules, a good part of the harness was 
found to have been stolen, as everything not under lock and key 
is likely to be. However, the hames were left, and the balance 
was soon improvised with pieces of rope ; and with rope lines in 
the hands of our driver, and our party seated upon boxes in a 
very crazy spring wagon, we followed the lean mules galloping 
recklessly through sand and mud and brush. Fifteen years be- 
fore, a costly family carriage would have rolled out from the same 
premises, behind a well-kept team, and leaving half a hundred 
slaves worth near half a hundred thousand dollars. The church 
was a modest bricfe structure, once surrounded on a Sunday morn- 
ing with fine carriages, and crowded within by wealthy parish- 
ioners, who worshiped after the forms of the English Church. 
Now there were, beside our equipage already mentioned, a crazy 
buggy, a lumber wagon, and one dilapidated carriage, relic of a 
former age ; and within the church not more than twenty persons, 
none of whom showed any signs of comfortable purses. They 
worshiped without spirit, and separated with an air of dejection 
and discouragement which I think every one here feels over the 
loss of their property and the paralysis that has fallen upon all 
their industries and enterprises. When the formal prayer for the 
President of the United States was read, there was no audible re- 
sponse, as to the others. 

Our day's worship has been concluded by attendance upon a 
negro meeting at a neighboring cabin in the -evening. " The col- 
ored people here are all Baptists, and their meetings are loud. 
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*' Meriky's conversion " might have occurred here. The exercises 
on the present occasion were mod ill ed by the presence of strang- 
ers, the shouters holding themselves in much restraint. For an 
hour they did nothing but sing : and such singing, and such songs ! 
The lines of one commence, " Eighteen hundred six and one," 
"Eighteen hundred six and two," etc., with a rhyming line fol- 
lowing each ; and a sample couplet was — 

'* Eighteen hundred six and seven; 
Jesus came down from heaven." 

Some were too shocking to repeat in print. The singing was 
performed with a wild dance and clapping accompaniment, the 
words often screamed out in a most frenzied manner. After 
prayer, there was a short exhortation by Uncle Willis, a decrepit 
old darkey who watches the cows to keep them off the wheat, in 
the total absence of fences. In one of the prayers the petitioner 
exclaimed, " Oh Lawd, didn't you promise in you' word — [men- 
tioning a promise] — didn't you?" and a brother supported the 
suggestion with, " Yes, sir ; yes you did ! " Uncle Willis's preach- 
ing was very good, but ineffective, as he declared that he had 
preached to them for twenty years and they were still bad. He 
might have confessed to its want of power over himself, for he is 
by no means insensible to the seductions of a goodly Babylonish 
garment or a mess of early potatoes. But he knows how to bring 
his Biblical lore to the rescue when he gets into trouble of that 
kind. Being once detected in Mas' Robert's potato patch under 
circumstances that admitted of no denial, and being reproved with 
an affectation of astonishment and grief that he, a preacher of the 
gospel, should be found stealing, he replied with solemn gravity, 
'' Don' de good book say we mus' arn our bread by de sweat of our 
eyebrows ? Yes, Mis' Mary ; an' de Lawd knows I done sweat 
over dem taters." 

Every one has an " experience " to tell, and nearly every one 
will tell it at any time or place, if asked. It is always the same 
thing, told in a sing-song style, accompanied with a swaying of 
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the body and a trance-like manner. It is composed entirely of 
set phrases — how they were in great darkness and burden, with 
much groaning and praying, and, after utter despair, a voice 
speaking within them : '* My little one, thy pra'r is heard ; thy sins 
though many are all forgiven ; go thy way an' sin no mo'." They 
go miles on foot to frequent meetings, having tremendous reviv- 
als, and last year some sixty were baptised in this little neighbor- 
hood. They often go around the country when first *' converted," 
voluntarily telling to everyone their " 'sperience," a part of which 
is often the command to " go preach my gospel to every nation, 
an' tell to saints an' sinners roun' what a deah Saviour I has 
foun'." One young boy on this plantation recently came home 
to his mother and broke out with the enthusiastic announcement 
that he " done seen de Lawd, an' He tole me to come git you' 
shoes an' go haste speed an' tell to bof saints an' sinners what a 
deah Savlo' I is foun'." Matter-of-fact Nancy dampened the ar- 
dor of the lad at once. She had two children already employed 
on similar missions, and she couldn't afford any more of it. " Go 
'long, boy," she screamed ; "whatyou talkin' 'bout 'ligion! 'fyou 
don't go 'n' git dat steer, I '11 take a stick an' wear it out on ye." 
*' Dat steer " was a miserable, scrawny creature, the size of a 
poor scrub yearling, that Nancy rents to another negro for ten 
bushels of corn a year. The poor animal is worked in a yoke 
alone, before wagon and plow, and is doing the work of a small 
farm. Very few of them have so much team as that, and plenty 
of them have n't so much as a bushel of corn, nor a pound of 
meat, nor a dollar's worth of utensils of every description put to- 
gether. Yet many do not work when they might, and can only 
live by stealing, which is expected and accepted as a matter of 
course by the white people. 
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On the Appomattox, 1875. 

AMELIA Court House, the county seat of a large and populous 
county, and the only village in it, has about a dozen houses, 
four stores, two churches, a court house and clerk's ofl3ce, and no 
hotel. Court was in session at the time of our visit, and for a 
wonder they were not trying a negro for stealing. That is, how- 
ever, the standard business of the courts. The propensity of these 
people for thieving is something wonderful, when one has not 
well considered the circumstances under which tliey have lived 
and the circumstances under which they now live. It is no less 
a wonder how the white people can live here, in view of it. 
What would my readers do — how could they live and flourish 
at all — if they had among them a totally irresponsible and pau- 
per population, more numerous than themselves, upon whom they 
were wholly dependent for all out-door and in-door labor, and 
who invariably stole every article that they could use or sell, on 
which they could lay their hands ? If from habit your women • 
were all incapacitated for doing housework, and had from two to 
a half dozen servants each, of such pilfering propensities that they 
could never leave a single drawer or chest or wardrobe or cup- 
board unlocked, and never leave any article of use or value on 
any table or bureau or mantel ; if they kept every article of food 
locked, and had to deal out the flour and lard and sugar to the 
cook by weight and measure, and often see the biscuits made and 
cut out and counted, and see the meat go upon the fire and even 
sometimes sew it in a bag to boil lest it be fished out of the pot 
and divided — then they might understand something of the lega- 
cy that slavery has left upon the white women of the South. 
If your farmers were equally dependent upon the indifferent 
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and wasteful labor of hired hands equally dishonest, who robbed 
them constantly of the products of the field, of the implements 
used and the stock raised, they would to that extent be in the 
condition of the former slavfe-owners here. There is not a hog 
nor a sheep on this plantation, and the attempt to keep them is 
utterly abandoned. The owner buys his axes by the box, and a 
box of a dozen does not last a year, though the only chopping 
is for firewood ; and that item of firewood occupies the entire at- 
tention of one " hand," beside the service of the team for hauling. 
When you add the utterly wasteful and unpractical methods for 
doing every sort of work, and the almost utter want of self-help- 
fulness among the white people, which the accursed system has 
entailed, there need be no wonder that prosperity Is a stranger 
here. 
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On the Appomattox, March, 1875. 

THIS neighborhood, like msmy others, has two public schools, 
a white, and a colored. The colored school is taught by a 
lady from Maine, who came to the state ten years ago in the em- 
ploy of the Freed men's Aid Society, as a teacher of colored 
schools maintained by that organization, and is now in her first 
term of public school. As a "nigger school teacher," she is os- 
tracised and excluded from the white society of the region. Her 
school is overflowing. More than a hundred pupils attended 
through December and January, and forty were present to-day, 
ranging from 2J^ to 28 years old. Several who did not know 
their letters three months ago are now reading passably well in 
th6 Second Reader ; and the first class read passably well in the 
Fourth Reader. They were well-behaved and obedient, and more 
quiet than our schools at home. The teacher thought them as 
tractable as any children in their circumstances, destitute of any 
beneficial home influences, could be. 

The white school is not so prosperous. It is taught by a young 
lady of the neighborhood, and enjoys the favor of the entire white 
community, but it is threatened with suspension every day by its 
dangerous approach to the limit of pupils below which the law 
forbids the teacher to be paid from the public money. Every ex- 
pedient to keep the record of attendance up to the legal require- 
ment is resorted to, and the loan of a visitor's child to make up 
the necessary number is gladly accepted, such is the paucity of 
numbers among the white children. 

Just in this connection occurred the other day an incident that 
illustrates most forcibly the fatal prejudice of race which is the 
hindering obstacle to all advancement here. While it was doubt- 
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ful if the white school could be kept open another week, and 
much anxiety was felt on that account, a rumor spread that a 
mulatto woman named Peggy was going to send her daughter to 
the white school, which was about a mile from her house while 
the colored ischool was five miles. The girl was as white as some 
of the Anglo-Saxon children in the school, and a bright, pleasant 
appearing child. Did those people hail the intelligence with 
gladness, as a timely help in their struggle to save their school ? 
Some might suppose they would, but they did not. The excite- 
ment and indignation were tremendous. They could scarcely have 
been greater if a ship-load of small-pox patients had been about 
to land in tlieir midst, or even John Brown been just across the 
river with his intrepid band. All were ready to withdraw their 
children from the school, and some proposed to throw the pre- 
sumptuous " nigger " into the street. The girl did not appear, 
however, and the excitement waned ; and, a few days after, her 
mother said to a white lady in the neighborhood, " I hope you 
didn't think I intended to do such a thing ; 'deed I know my place 
better." 

The incident well illustrates the attitudes of the two races to- 
ward each other, and will explain to thinking persons what an 
obstacle exists to the elevation of the southern negro in the scale 
of humanity. That is also the great obtsacle to the recuperation 
of the white people of the South ; and it is past comprehension 
that they can so blindly stand in the way of their own prosperity. 
They are nursed in infancy at negro breasts, watched and amused 
in childhood by negro attendants, accompanied and served all 
through life by negroes, even now, in every menial capacity, from 
the cook in the kitchen and the hand in the field to the maid in the 
lady's chamber and the gentleman's body servant. Every meal 
Aa presided over by the negro behind the chair, and they are pres- 
ent always, indispensable, and never repugnant to any one's sensi- 
bilities. But let one presume to sit down in a chair in your pres- 
ence without command — even the faithful "Mammy," who has 
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nursed you, and your father or mother before you, from infancy, 
and whose touch in sickness has been more deft and soothing 
than any other — and your blood instantly boils, if you be a true 
Southerner, and that " nigger's " form must no more darken your 
door. Incomprehensibly absurd and inconsistent as this all seems, 
it is an exact and literal characterization. They consent that the 
negro may learn to read and write, but he must not learn that he 
is a man. Thus lacking the prime incentive, he has advanced 
little in ten years, and promises little advance for ten years to 
come. Thus he is a worthless dependence, and because of him 
there is little here that is not worthless. These people are learn- 
ing a hard lesson, and learning it with discouraging slowness. 



IN a room of the "great house " on this plantation, a little store 
is kept (there is no town within a day's march), and the negroes 
are almost the only customers. They come from far and near, 
and some of their shopping expeditions are wonderful. Candy 
is a staple commodity with them, and they seldom come to " the 
store " without buying candy or ginger cookies. It is not uncom- 
mon for them to come with one or two eggs — all they have in the 
world to exchange — and close out their entire stock of produce 
for candy. Two or three days ago, a four-mule team drove up 
with a great flourish, and three colored women and two men 
alighted and came in, and exchanged two eggs for two sticks of 
candy, and then went on their way in high glee. The same day, 
a white man came on foot a distance of five miles, with three 
eggs and two cents, with which he bought groceries — a little 
molasses, a little meal, a little salt. Two pounds of flour and one 
cent's worth of soda were sold just now. Northern people can- 
not comprehend such a state of things as this suggests ; and few 
of them would care to keep such a " store." 
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THIS ancient and moss-grown city is- interesting chiefly as a 
relic of the past. It lives in the past, knows no present, and 
promises no future. It cherishes the recollection of the chival- 
ric days, worships at the shrine of F. F. V., and mourns the broken 
dream of a southern slaveholding confederacy. It hates northern 
people and excludes northern capital and enterprise. Enterprise 
and northern ideas go together, and Alexandria will have none of 
it. The streets are paved with cobble-stone, in such manner that 
an army corduroy road is a flowery bed of ease in comparison. 
That condition is, however, somewhat ameliorated in the summer 
season, by the grass which grows over the pavement, even in the 
supposed business streets. Quite a good crop might be realized 
along the gutters where the soil is abundant, were it not poisoned 
to death by the foul slops that flow into them over paved surface 
drains from every kitchen. The sewers are all upon the surface, 
and every street gutter is one. The place must rival Cologne with 
her seventy distinct and separate smells, in hot weather. The 
houses are dingy and decaying, commerce trifling, wealth depart- 
ed. They claim seventeen thousand people ; and if there can be 
found another seventeen thousand people collected anywhere this 
side of Syria, who do less business, it would be interesting to hear 
of them. 
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DOWN the river toward the sea from Richmond, some piles of 
ruined masonry, overgrown with vines and quite isolated on 
an old plantation, show us where Jamestown was — the first Euro- 
pean settlement in Virginia, where an ill-starred colony was 
planted beside the James, two hundred and seventy years ago — a 
third of a century before the Pilgrims planted their feet on Plym- 
outh Rock. How widely different, in character and in fortune, 
are the communities and states that have resulted from those two 
settlements of Englishmen on the soil of America. One came 
under the ban of the mother country, fleeing from intolerance and 
persecution for opinion's sake; the other came wafted by the 
smile and patronage of royalty. One grew up into sturdy states, 
toughend by the tilling with their own hands of an ungenerous 
soil under a rigorous climate, and cemented by feelings of fratern- 
ity and equality for all men of all races ; the other grew up under 
genial skies, on a fertile soil, and derived a luxurious prosperity 
from the enforced labor of an enslaved race — a prosperity build- 
ed over a smouldering volcano of suppressed human rights and 
repressed liberty of opinion and expression. After more than 
two centuries of denial of the primal declaration on which their 
own independence was asserted and won, of rejection of the first 
principle on which a true republic must be founded, of teaching 
and practicing the subjection of one class for the benefit of anoth- 
er, of extorting by force the unrequited labor of a helpless people, 
and enriching and educating themselves by perpetuating the pov- 
erty and ignorance of their laborers whom they owned and sold 
for profit — after more than two centuries of such wrong, that 
slumbering volcano burst forth in a convulsion that blew their 
fabric to atoms, and well-nigh destroyed the Republic The north- 
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ern people, who were not guiltless of this long defiance of the 
most cherished principle of the nation, could not under the eter- 
nal law of compensations, wholly escape the ruin that it entailed. 
They suffered in grievous measure ; but in all they have felt or 
known, they could have no just conception of the cost to these 
people of the South. If their sin was great and long-continued, 
their penalty is fearful. The desperate demands of their war 
drained their country alike of its men and its youth, and consumed 
the greater part, and the desperate circumstances of their region 
stripped it of the commonest comforts of life ; and when their 
fabric fell, their chief element of wealth vanished instantly into 
nothingness, and stripped of its value what remained — the land. 
Their money, which had reached a value so trifling that a friend 
here can boast of wearing a five-hundred-dollar calico dress, and 
a pair of shoes of equal cost, and of eating butter at fifty dollars a 
pound, dropped at once into rags. Of miscellaneous personal 
property — furniture in the houses and machinery upon the farms 
— there has never been such value as at the North; and the do- 
mestic animals were consumed by the army. So, little but the 
bare land was left them, and that they could not profitably use, 
for want of means, for want of skill and habits of industry among 
themselves, and for want of any reliable and efficient labor that 
could be employed. The civilization of Jamestown had failed 
and come to an end. 
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Letters to The Chronicle, Cambridge, Illinois. 



Washington, D. C, Jan. 2, 1874. 

AFTER the members of the Cabinet and the foreign Ministers 
had been received, yesterday, with pomp and ceremony, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and the members of the two Houses 
of Congress, the local officials, the officers of the army and navy, 
the department officials, and the veterans of 1812, the gates were 
opened to the public at 1 o'clock and the waiting crowd admitted 
to the grounds ; and a more motley crowd no man would wish to 
see charging upon his house, on New Year's or any other day. 
Men, women, and children, of all sizes, ages, and conditions; tall, 
short, lean, and fat; black, white, red, and yellow; well-dressed, 
plainly-dressed, shabbily-dressed, and over-dressed ; clean and oth- 
erwise, green and otherwise, wise and otherwise. These prompt- 
ly charged in solid column up to the door of the mansion, and 
were admitted in squads, platoons, and companies. Within, they 
surge in one awful crush through the ante-room, the broad corri- 
dor, the Red Room, and file in a stream through the Blue Room 
where the President stands to receive them. Does any unsophist- 
icated person wonder what they all find to say, when they are re- 
ceived ? Bless your simple heart, they do n't say anything ; the 
stillness and solemnity of death brood over that scene. He who 
is doomed to act the leading part in that flat comedy, the Presi- 
dent of this great country, stands with features as immobile as 
the Sphinx, to which some have liked to liken him, and as silent ; 
and they who come to see him pass by as silent, shake his unfor- 
tunate hand, and pass out at the other door. If they loiter, a po- 
liceman jogs them as he would on Broadway. And is that all 
they go there for ? It is, indeed. And how long does it last ? A 
mortal hour. Could anything be more absurd I Could any man 
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of good sense and self-respect form a part of that crowd, adding 
his grip to the torture of the victim, without a suspicion or a pre- 
tense of the social element in it anywhere to relieve the dull, 
mechanical farce, and not feel humiliated and ashamed ? It is to 
be hoped that none such could ; though it may be feared that by 
that test the united qualities of good sense and self-respect would 
seem to be largely dormant. At 2 o'clock the reception ends, and 
the doors are closed in the faces of an undiminished throng, to 
their unspeakable disgust. 
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ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS of Georgia, ex-Vice President 
of the slaveholders' Confederacy, and Robert B. Elliott of 
South Carolina, a negro, were opposing champions in the recent 
debate upon the civil rights bill. Mr. Stephens received the close 
and respectful attention of the entire House of Representatives 
and of the solidly-packed galleries, many members leaving their 
seats and gathering around him. He read his speech from print- 
ed slips, and supported himself upon a pile of books built upon 
his desk, instead of his usual crutch. It was a strange spectacle 

— a man of such physical feebleness as to be unable to stand with- 
out support or to rise from his seat unassisted, supported thus for 
an hour and a half and delivering a speech that commanded the 
closest attention of so great and notable an audience. His ap- 
pearance was far more that of a dead than a living man. His 
slight form is much bowed, his flesh wasted and shrunken, his 
skin shriveled and sallow. His hair, mostly hidden by a black 
velvet smoking cap, is white and thin. His hands shake with a 
palsied tremor that increases the difficulty of his reading, his ut- 
terance was slow and labored, and his voice weak and shrill. His 
only gesture was an occasional blow of his gloved hand upon the 
pile of books before him — a hand so skeleton-like that the small 
glove hangs in wrinkles upon it. Such is Alexander H. Stephens 

— a picture of weakness and decrepitude disregarded by its sub- 
ject that has had no parallel in that House since Thaddeus Stev- 
ens was carried into it to make his last speech. 

Strongly contrasted with Mr. Stephens in every point was his an- 
tagonist in this debate, Mr. Elliott. Black as ebony — a perfect 
type of the full-blooded negro — with broad shoulders and form of 
muscular power, and a voice heavy and strong, he read from 
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manuscript with eloquent energy and forcible gesture. He occu- 
pied more than hour, and was closely listened to by the House 
and the galleries. Some southern members on the Democratic 
side absented themselves, unable to endure the spectacle of a ne- 
gro speaking on that floor ; and they escaped a powerful arraign- 
ment by doing so. Fernando Wood sat quietly and attentively 
in his seat quite near to the speaker. The speech won loud and 
prolonged applause, from the House and from the galleries ; and 
at its close many members gathered around to congratulate the 
sable orator. 

January 6, 1874. 
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THE vault in the Treasury Department where the stock of cur- 
rency is kept before issue, is an exceedingly strong box, and 
there is no present fear of its being broken into. It is built of 
iron plates, and its walls are of great thickness, while two mass- 
ive doors guard its entrance. No living man can open the locks 
that secure those doors, nor any two men. Three men there are 
whose duty it is to open the vault every day a 1 o'clock, receive 
the notes from the printing bureau, and deliver on the order of 
the proper officers. These three are selected from the responsi- 
ble employes in different bureaus of the Department, and with 
each is entrusted the secret combination of a portion of the locks. 
Each door has four combination locks. Two men open the outer 
door, which neither could do alone ; and the third, who knows 
no more of the outer locks than you do, dear reader, opens the 
inner door, which neither of the others could do. Then we step 
inside. The space is perhaps 10x12 feet, and 12 feet high; and 
the sides all around are partitioned into compartments for storing 
the precious paper. Each compartment holds a hundred pack- 
ages, and each package contains four thousand notes. I held one 
in my hand containing that number Sl,000-bills — four million 
dollars — and it was n't a burdensome thing to carry. 
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OCCUPYING four squares immediately in front of tlie Capitol 
grounds, are tlie National Botanical Gardens. At the center 
of the enclosure is an immense greenhouse, and you enter the 
tropics when you pass its doors. More than that : the East and 
West Indies, Africa and Mexico, Japan and the islands of the South 
Sea, are grouped together in such luxuriance of vegetable repre- 
sentation as almost to realize one's conceptions of the carbonifer- 
ous age. Things of rare loveliness are there, things of wondrous 
ugliness, and things of ordinary look but pungent virtue. 

For bold and striking beauty, nothing can surpass the banana 
and plantain trees. From a green, fleshy trunk four to six inches 
in diameter and twenty to twenty-five feet high, giant leaf-stalks 
shoot out and curve gracefully over, supporting leaves from one 
to two feet wide and eight or ten feet long These leaves are 
symmetrical in shape, and of a lovely light green color ; and their 
grand proportions make the tree at once an object of wonder to 
the stranger, and of admiration to all. A heavy cluster of bana- 
nas hung from the top of one, ripening in a year; and the tree, 
then of three or four years' growth, has ended its usefulness, and 
dies. 

In striking contrast with those is the sago palm, a cylindrical 
trunk a foot in diameter and two feet long, with some insignifi- 
cant foliage around the top, enclosing a dull flower as big as a 
cabbage. The sago is obtained by tapping the trunk. The palm 
family was numerously represented, some of the species resem- 
bling each other about as much as a fern and a cactus. 

Ferns are everywhere in that establishment, wonderful in their 
variety and graceful beauty — tree ferns twelve feet high or more, 
with giant gossamer leaves, and hundreds of other species, per- 
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Laps, many of which would not be suspected by an unprofession- 
al of belonging to that order. The cactus family is also repre- 
sented by a surprising number of species, some of them forbid- 
ding enough in appearance; and, closely related to them, centu- 
ry plants in number and variety — and four-century plants ! The 
seeds were not ripe ; indeed, that sort had not yet bloomed. 

The croton oil shrub is not so noticeable in appearance as in 
effect. Neither is the dumb cane, the juice of which, applied to 
the tongue, will paralize that useful member for several days. 
This, however, has not been tested in the House of Representa- 
tives, and its universal potency cannot be affirmed. The leaves 
of the cinnamon and clove trees have the flavor of their commer- 
cial products, but more delicate and delicious to the taste. 

A graceful tree called rose apple, from the East Indies, bears 
a fruit strongly characterized by both the rose tint and flavor. 
Speaking of apples, there is also a flne specimen of the mango 
apple tree, famous as one of the inducements that Ossian held 
out to young lady to come with him and be his love. It is sup' 
posed that in such matters the mango can even discount the love 
apples, though the latter is worth more in the kitchen. 

The caryca papaya, as might not be guessed from the name, is 
a mere club such as Cain might have had in that unfortunate in- 
terview with his brother, and bears a few small leaves at its top. 
A very striking tree, though not in the same sense, is the travel- 
er's tree of Madagascar, which yields a juice that quenches the 
traveler's thirst in desert districts. 

A separate house is devoted w^hoUy to orchids, those wonderful 
air plants that never put root in soil, but bear flowers of such 
fantastic forms and delicate hues as cannot be described; and 
another, devoted to camelia japonicas, is a gorgeous place when 
not too closely clipped. The orders of Senators and Representa- 
tives are honored, however, and no flower fades upon its stalk. 
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FROM the gallery of the Senate, to-day, I saw Senator Brownlow 
brought in and placed in his seat, when a vote on the curren- 
cy bill seemed imminent. I can well remember when " Parson '* 
Brownlow came to the State of Kew York as the champion of 
slavery, to defend the divine authority for that institution in a' 
public discussion with Elder Pruyn. That was long before there 
seemed much prospect of the overthrow of the institution — be- 
fore the formation of the Republican party, even ; and now Par- 
son Brownlow is a Republican Senator, and one who was then 
a negro slave, and for whose continued enslavement he argued 
the authority of the Almighty, is elected a Senator to sit beside 
him I Senator Brownlow's present physical condition is most 
pitiable. He is almost totally helpless, and can barely sit in his 
seat, so violent is his palsied shaking, and so great is his weak- 
ness, and want of command over his muscles — if one so emaciat- 
ed can be said to have muscles. His face is peculiar — thin and 
sharp, with a strangely pointed nose, and a cast of features rather 
femenine than masculine — certainly not suggestive of the intel- 
lectual vigor that he has shown. His age is ©9 — seven years the 
senior of Alexander H. Stephens. 

February 18, 1874. 
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I HAVE to-day visited the spot that was made forever sacred by 
the blood of Lincoln, and viewed the scene of that crowning 
tragedy of a monstrous rebellion — that last expiring stab, and 
the most cruel and tieacherous stab, of the demon, American 
Slavery. How well we all remember the shuddering sense of 
grief and horror that swept over this land and echoed back from 
its remotest corners, at that awful blow. The nation was stunned, 
and all Christendom was shocked. Emotions at once so profound 
and so widespread had never before been known on the earth, as 
were the sorrow at the sacrifice and the following tumult of execra- 
tion at its unparalleled wickedness. But to-day the scene of its 
occurrence is quiet, and there is nothing to suggest that it was the 
shrine of so great an offering. The tall brick building that was 
Ford's Theater remains exteriorly much the same, with the com- 
monplace street in front, and the alley through which the assas- 
sin fled, in the rear. Opposite is the unpretending brick house 
into which the dying President was carried, and from which his 
spirit took its flight. The house is still occupied as a private resi- 
dence. The old theater, which was originally a church, is alto- 
gether changed within, and the precise spot where the martyr fell 
does not remain. The building was immediately closed by the 
Government, and no entertainment was ever given there after 
that fatal night ; but the building was bought by the Government 
a year afterward, and fitted up as an army medical museum, by 
which name it is now known. There are preserved all the records 
of the surgical department of the army during the war, and the 
museum contains sixteen thousand specimens interesting to sur- 
gical science, and significant of patriotic sentiment. There are 
skulls and bones by hundreds, illustrating gunshot wounds of ev- 
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ery nature and degree. Some fifty skulls contained bullet holes, 
and I saw one through which six balls had passed. Those were 
they who never came back — a few of the three hundred thous- 
and whose names are borne upon the alphabetical register of the 
oflice. Then there are casts illustrating mutilations and surgical 
operations — amputations by the score, painted to life. These 
are they who came back in part — representatives of the vast army 
of maimed and mutilated veterans now scattered all over the land 
as constant reminders of the cost of law and liberty in America. 
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THE Model Room of the Patent Office is a two-story gallery, 
running entirely around the building, and occupying the 
whole upper floor, surrounding the large open court which the 
building encloses. When it is reflected that the length of that 
gdllery along the east and west sides is a whole block, and across 
the north and south sides two blocks — measuring thus six blocks 
in its circuit ; and that there are ranged along the walls on both 
sides entirely around, about four feet apart, glass cases some three 
by ten feet in size, and the same number on an open gallery above 
— equaling thus a continuous three-foot case more than thirty- 
four blocks long ; and that each case contains from four to six 
floors — equaling thus a three-foot alley about one hundred and 
seventy blocks long ; and that every floor of every case is crowded 
with models of machines and contrivances of every patentable de- 
scription: when all this is considered, then some conception of 
what the Model Room is and what it contains may be had. It is 
enough to discourage anybody from ever trying to contrive any- 
thing new, to inspect that interminable array of inventions, cov- 
ering vastly more in every line of invention than most people 
have ever heard or dreamed of. The building accommodates the 
Interior Department, and is the one case where a department 
building takes the name of a subordinate bureau. 
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Washingtox, March 13, 1874. 

THIS is truly a memorial week. The two Houses of Congress 
had but just reassembled on Tuesday from their adjournment 
in honor of the memory of ex-President Fillmore, and held a sin- 
gle session, when the oldest Senator in consecutive service, and 
the most eminent, was stricken down with his last and fatal ill- 
ness ; and again, on Wednesday, the Senate adjourned as a sol- 
emn mark of respect — this time, and for the first time in history, 
in anticipation of a death. Both Houses assembled at the usual 
hour on Thursday, but only to receive the formal announcement 
of Senator Sumner's death, and make some brief preparations, 
and adjourn. The occasion was very impressive. In the Senate, 
the vacant chair was draped, and the vacant desk was decked with 
white flowers ; the Senators sat silent in their seats, awaiting the 
hour of opening; and when it arrived, the words spoken were 
few and low, and deep emotion was visible in the faces and man- 
ner of many. In the House, business was as by common under- 
standing suspended, and only a low hum of conversation was 
heard as the members in their seats awaited the expected mes- 
sage from the Senate. When it came, Judge Hoar addressed 
the Cliair in tremulous voice and choked utterance, moving accept- 
ance of the invitation to attend the funeral in the Senate Cham- 
ber on Friday. Speaker Blaine put the motion in a voice equally 
subdued, and the responding vote of the House was low and sol- 
emn. The whole scene and pervading spirit were totally differ- 
ent from those usually witnessed. The ordinary turbulence and 
bustle and noise of the House, the alert watching for opportunity 
and eager striving for advantage ; and the quick, sharp, decisive 
utterance of the Speaker, all were changed, hushed, softened. 
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To-day, the brief funeral ceremonies have been held in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, and the form of Charles Sumner has gone out thence 
the last time, and is now the last time returning to the State that 
sent him. The city is sombre with emblems of mourning, and 
the executive buildings and Capitol are profusely draped. The 
Senate Chamber and outside pillars of the Senate wing, especial- 
ly, are heavily hung with festoons of black fabrics, as well as the 
rotunda of the Capitol, where the body lay in state. There some 
ten thousand people viewed the remains, filing through in a solid 
stream, and many thousands had not even gained entrance when 
the time expired and the body was removed for the funeral. Fully 
one half of those people were colored — representatives of a race 
which recognizes Charles Sumner as one of its most prominent 
benefactors. Conspicuous among them was Frederick Douglass, 
now a white-haired veteran. The coffin was literally heaped with 
the choicest flowers, worked into beautiful and appropriate de- 
signs. The features of the dead Senator were very natural, and 
his long, silvery gray hair curved down beside his face as in life. 

It is a notable circumstance that during the one session of the 
Senate between the adjournment in honor of Mr. Fillmore and 
that in anticipation of Mr. Sumner's death — the last time that 
the Senator was to sit in his seat and on the last day of his fully 
conscious existence — the resolution of the Legislature of his State, 
rescinding their former resolution of censure for his proposition 
to erase the names of battles from the flags, was read to the Sen- 
ate in his hearing, and inscribed upon the records. Strange, and 
censurable, as that proposition seemed to many, there are proba- 
bly none, now that he is gone, who are not glad that his last day 
in a career so eminent and useful, was gladdened by the recall 
of that official censure. 
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ONE of the events of the past week has been the advent of Miss 
Sarah Smiley, the eloquent young Quaker who so disturbed 
the equanimity of a Brooklyn Presbyterian church, a few years 
ago, by preaching in its sacred desk, being not a man. Much 
disturbance to the peace of that church is said to have resulted ; 
but the fair preacher who was guilty of being a woman, did not 
permit her peace to be disturbed, and has gone on preaching ever 
since, with a power and acceptance that may well make apostolic 
successors tremble at the possible results of such an innovation. 
Miss Smiley preached here in Wesley Chapel, every afternoon 
and evening of the week, to large congregations. Wesley Chapel 
is not a small affair, as the name might suggest. It is one of the 
old Methodist churches of the city, and the mother of the grand 
and fashionable Metropolitan. She nearly died in giving the lat- 
ter birth, it is' true; but she recovered, and was more than com- 
pensated for the loss of substance, by the gain in spirit which has 
brought new substance with it. It is essentially the holiness 
church of the Methodist denomination in Washington. 

Miss Smiley preaches sanctiflcation ; and no evidence could be 
more effective in support of the doctrine than the manifest spirit 
of this woman who preaches it. She has a pleasant face, though 
in repose it would not be considered handsome ; but it lights up 
with the spirit of her subject as few faces can, and expresses in 
its speaking lines wonderful depths of sweetness and earnestness 
and hopefulness. Her matter is as noticeable as her manner. 
She speaks wholly without notes, and without the slightest hesi- 
tation for words ; and her language is everywhere well chosen, 
and her figures strikingly beautiful. I doubt whether there be 
in all this city of high requirements, a man who is so effective a 
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preacher. Her sermons were chiefly expository, and she took for 
two of her texts the Pentateuch and Joshua, which some might 
regard as rather a wide field to cover in two sermons. She made 
it very simple, however, treating that whole history as clearly and 
beautifully typical of a human life — its innocent infancy, way- 
ward youth, and more or less reprobate following years, leading 
to the bondage of the natural man in Egypt ; the Red Sea of con- 
version, the wanderings and backsli dings in the Wilderness of 
partial regeneration, and finally the Jordan of sanctification and 
the entrance into the restful Promised Land, where each succeed- 
ing enemy is discomfited. That was briefly her idea, and she 
fitted the parallel to every point of the sacred story, with a con- 
vincing force that would be hard to resist. Miss Smiley is cer- 
tainly one of the remarkable pulpit orators of the day. 
April 21, 1874. 
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WHEN George Washington, under authority of an act of Con- 
gress passed at New York in 1790, entered upon his com- 
mission tor the selection of a site upon the Potomac for the na- 
tional capital, and had chosen what is now the city of Washing- 
ton, he found infinite difficulty in his negotiations with one of 
the four proprietors of the land. That one was David Burns, who 
had inherited from two generations of Scottish ancestors a plant- 
ation extending from Georgetown to the present Capitol grounds, 
and lived in a snug cottage on the river bank in rear of the pres- 
ent Executive Mansion. After much argument, however, the old 
Scot consented with his neighbors that streets and avenues and 
parks should be laid out through their scanty fields and broad for- 
ests — one half to be given to the public, and they to own the other 
half. From the sale of lots that then commenced, Mr. Burns grew 
rapidly rich, and when he died, in 1801, he left his daughter the 
sole heir to such opulence as was elsewhere unknown at that day 
in the United States. In 1802 she was married to Gen. John P. 
Van Ness, a Representative in Congress from New York. Gen. 
Van Ness thus became at once the owner of more than half of 
Washington, and of all of what is now the finer portion of the city ; 
and he commenced the erection of a mansion beside the old Burns 
cottage, which should be worthy of such an estate. It is said to 
have been the most expensive private mansion then in the coun- 
try, and the first in which the chambers were supplied vrith hot 
and cold water. Mrs. Van Ness was a woman of marked accom- 
plishments and loveliness, and the grand mansion became the cen- 
ter of the best social life at the capital. All of the prominent 
statesmen, and every President from Washington to Jackson, were 
frequent guests at that house. But how changed now ! The old 
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Burns cottage still stands, slowly mouldering beneath the shade 
of the great trees planted by the early Scotch proprietors; the 
Van Ness mansion, once so grand and so bright, looks old and 
moss-grown, and anything but cheerful, though still occupied ; 
the porter's lodge and negro quarters are dilapidated ; the broad 
walks, bordered by daffodils and fleurs de lis and lilacs and yel- 
low lilies, are neglected, and the lawns are cluttered with bushes ; 
the high brick wall, buttressed and stone-capped, which surroud- 
ed the whole, is broken and tottering; and the neighborhood, 
once so fashionable, is squalid and dirty, and utterly deserted ex- 
cept by the poor. What a contrast with the days of its glory, 
when the mistress of* the mansion was the pride of the capital. 
We may judge of her rank in the community by the fact that she 
was the only woman who ever received in the United States the 
honor of a public burial. Her body lay in state, and her memory 
received the homage of the nation's representatives. She died in 
1832, at the age of 50, and was laid beside her daughter and in- 
fant grandchild, in a grand mausoleum erected by herself. But 
the metropolis that has spread all over her estate has left her no 
room anywhere to sleep on that possession, and mausoleum and 
remains have been removed to Oak Hill Cemetery, Georgetown. 
It is not the sleep of Maria Van Ness alone, that has been dis- 
turbed by the growth of the Capital City. Other marbles with 
names of renown cut upon them, have lately accompanied the 
dust they guarded to Georgetown. One of these was inscribed — 

The Repository 
of 

LORENZO DOW, 

who was born at 
Coventry, Connecticut, 

October 18, 1777. 

Died Feb. 3, 1834, 
^. 56. 
An ecclesiastic by profession, a Methodist by association, and 
by practice an itinerant in the widest sense of the word, with the 
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world for his parish, and chance offerings by the wayside for his 
subsistence, preaching in the streets, in the suburbs of towns, and 
from house to house wherever there was a listener, Lorenzo Dow 
was one of the most notable examples of self-sacrifice in the cause 
of Christianity, that America has seen. Reverently his remains 
were removed, in a handsome modern casket, to the beautiful 
Oak Hill Cemetery, where they will doubtless henceforth rest 
undisturbed by man. 
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THE preacher was the drollest looking dumpling — short, fat, 
oily-faced and shining — and he commenced in a slow and 
halting phrase that gave little warning of what was to come. 
Gradually he warmed and limbered, and gradually he increased 
his pace and pitch ; and now he set in to wake the emotions of 
his dusky congregation, which by this time filled every crevice in 
the house. He went upon a vaulting flight of rhetoric, growing 
momently louder and faster and more intense, till amens, and 
" Bress God," came from all parts of the house, and the climax 
was reached in a piercing shriek from one of the sisters. Then 
the preacher dropped back to his original gait ; and so tlie same 
thing was repeated over and over throughout the sermon. Some- 
times the whole forward part of the congregation would sway 
and rock as if shaken by the wind. After the sermon, a collec- 
tion was taken, and then a steward mounted the stand and an- 
nounced that he must have ten dollars for fuel and gas ; and call- 
ing upon the choir for one of their " best pieces," he asked people 
to come forward and contribute the money. Many stepped for- 
ward, all through the singing; and 1 was expecting him to de- 
clare a dividend, when after counting he looked up Smiling and 
said, '* Friends, we want just eight dollars and thirty cents!" 
There was more singing and more urging, and men went through 
the house with personal solicitation ; and finally, after declaring 
that they wanted to "■ start a revival " there, and when he got that 
money he would get out of the way, the ten dollars was securett. 
The preacher then said that if the brethren wanted " a few rounds 
of prayer," they could commence. No second invitation was 
needed. They rose and sang a hymn of invitation, during which 
a number placed themselves on the anxi6us seat, and then the 
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*' rounds'* commenced. Fully thirty, I should think, prayed at 
once, one leading in a loud voice, and the others in minor tones. 
One led until he utterly exhausted himself by the violence of his 
efforts and could scarcely make a sound. One of his odd express- 
ions was calling upon God in thunder tones, to " mount the milk- 
white hoss of power and ride through this congregation." What- 
ever views one might entertain, he could scarcely help feeling a 
degree of reverence in the presence of such religious zeal and 
earnestness as those poor people exhibit. 
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WE called on Vinnie Ream, to-day, the renowned artist whose 
chief w^ork, perhaps, the statue of Lincoln, stands in the 
Capitol. She was engaged upon a bust of an iron magnate of 
Pennsylvania, and took us into her studio — a party of a half 
dozen — to show us how it was done. The work was a hideous 
mass of soft clay, and looked about as much like a man as a small 
pumpkin placed on a large one would. The small pumpkin was 
the head, without features or form, and void. With a little wood- 
en teaspoon she sliced off one cheek at a stroke, and stuck it on 
his nose ; and then the other. Then she gouged out his eyes and 
stuck them on his chin, and shaped the thing a little with her 
hand, and scraped it down a little with her wooden scraper, and 
in less than three minutes she had a human face — not such as 
one would be proud of, perhaps, but very good for a three-minute 
one. When it is moulded into the perfect semblance of the liv- 
ing man, she will dry it, and make a plaster cast of it ; and then 
she will send that to Italy for skilled men to cut in marble. Thej^ 
are the trained artisans, she the born artist. 

Miss Vinnie Ream is one of the most charming, piquant, and 
delightful little bodies in the world. Her perfect self-possession 
and apparent unconsciousness of self, and her remarkable conver- 
sational powers, are graces with which she attracts and delights 
every one — equally charming and entertaining the cultivated, or 
' putting at ease the diffident and awkward, with a pleasant and 
appropriate remark to each. Her rooms are thronged on her re- 
ception days with people of every station and all walks of life ; 
and she appears as self-possessed and as exuberant with a room 
full of strangers as with any, and if her visitors should be utterly 
unable to talk, she would make the conversation lively none the 
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less. The beautiful works in marble with which she has embel- 
lished her rooms, set off to the best advantage by the dark maroon 
hangings which cover all the walls, make the place one of great 
artistic interest and delight. Beside statues and busts and statu- 
ettes, ideal and real subjects, she has the hand of Mrs. Fremont 
and that of her daughter, done in marble — beautiful objects that 
recall the enthusiasm once aroused by the names of " PVemont 
and Jessie." 
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January 29, 1875. 

IT is now the third day of the dead-lock over the Civil Rights 
Bill, during which the House has been in continuous session. 
The scene this morning and yesterday morning was suggestive of 
a New Orleans convention — the dead and wounded strewn about 
the floor. Several noble members lay prone upon their backs on 
the carpet, or with gallery cushions, a foot wide, spread under 
them. The venerable and courtly Judge Poland, of Vermont, 
reclined in a barber's chair in one of the cloak rooms, with his 
face lathered, fast asleep. The House at no time wears its usual 
busy aspect, but members sit in listless inattention through the 
day, a few reading, more lounging upon sofas in rear of the seats, 
and more still in the cloak rooms, smoking and talking. Answer- 
ing as their names are called is the only business, and requires 
slight attention. Democrats vote "Aye " on every motion to ad- 
journ, or take a recess, or fix the time to which the House shall 
adjourn ; and the large republican majority can only sit and vote 
" No," for the rules permit that round of questions to be offered 
indefinitely, and they take precedence of any others, so that the 
real question can only be reached by wearing out the minority in 
a contest of endurance ; and that is proving a hard thing to do. 

Fun is developed occasionally, and Shanks, of Indiana, has 
created a good deal of it by offering to read that section of the 
last Democratic platform declaring in favor of equal rights, irre- 
spective of race or color. Democrats objected, which was what 
he wanted ; and he made them object to the reading of their plat- 
form seventeen several times, by so many times asking unanimous 
consent to have it read. Ben Butler strokes the top of his bald 
head with the palm of his hand, in a peculiar fashion that he has, 
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and peers out of his seemingly closed eyes in a manner that Nast 
has made familiar. Nast's caricatures, however hideous, are al- 
ways sufficiently true in expression for any one to recognize the 
subject, whenever and wherever and however met. Schurz in the 
flesh is no more Schurz than the slender-legged and spectacled 
pictures that everybody knows so well. And then Tipton — he is 
walking caricature of Nast's pictures. Any one who remembers 
those infinitely droll portraits, with the shock of hair standing 
upward and outward and the beard standing outward and down- 
ward — making a very halo of grizzled hairs around the vacant 
face — knows just how Tipton looks. 

There are at least thirty roll-calls a day. The roll contains 292 
names, which are read twice each time, and such as do not an- 
swer are read a third time, making a matter Of twenty thousand 
names in a day. Proceedings of that character are not deeply in- 
teresting to the visitor. The galleries fill often with people at- 
tracted by reports of the struggle, and empty as regularly as the 
next roll-call begins. Only the colored gallery remains unweari- 
ed. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a colored gallery, 
distinctions on account of color being nominally abolished. But 
distinctions on account of sex remain, and there are ladies' gal- 
leries, and gentlemen's galleries ; and one of the latter is largely 
occupied by the colored people, who come early and stay late: 
Old Dog Tray was never more faithful. Roll-calls cannot dis- 
courage them, and night cannot drive them away ; and all through 
the nights of this struggle they have remained at their posts, 
watching for the dawn of civil rights. 
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THE most interesting part of the Easter festival for the chil- 
dren in Washington, and for many older people, too, is Easter 
Monday, when all the schools in the city are closed, and the little 
folks have leave to play on the grass in Capitol Park ; and I think 
many children in the North would be glad to hear about it. It 
is the only day in all the year when they let people go on the 
grass ; but on Easter Monda}^ the little signs that one sees every- 
where — 



KEEP OFF 
THE GRASS 



— are taken down, and people go where they please in the parks. 
The sun came out very bright and warm, last Monday morning, 
and it did seem so pleasant and beautiful, after the cold days that 
we had had. If it had been made on purpose for the children's 
play-day, it could not have been better ; and by 8 o'clock you 
could have seen, if you had been here, more than five hundred 
boys and girls flocking into the park and scattering over the grass. 
Almost every one had Easter eggs — boiled hard and colored 
bright red, and crimson, and purple, and blue, and green, and 
brown, and many figured and covered with pictures, very pretty. 
They brought them in their hands, and in baskets, and some had 
as many as a dozen ; and they at once commenced the game of 
rolling them down the grassy slopes, and when one got broken 
they would eat it. More and more children kept pouring in, with 
baskets of eggs and luncheon, until by 10 o'clock there were two 
or three thousand, and bv noon there were more than five thous- 
and, besides a great many grown people who came to look at 
them, and babies in their little carriages. I never saw so many 
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children together before; and nobody ever saw happier ones. 
They were of all sizes and all colors — little and big, rich and 
poor, black and white, together ; and any of you who have seen 
a flock of a hundred crows, caw-cawing among the trees, may get 
a little idea of the noise they made. They shouted and screamed 
and laughed, and chased each other, and rolled their eggs down 
the banks, and rolled down themselves after them. Sometimes 
four or five would clasp each other and all roll down together in 
a heap. Two high banks run around the Capitol building, one 
above the other, each about three times as high as a man, and as 
steep as the roof of a house ; and the girls were running down 
and the boys rolling down those grassy banks all day long; and 
the number of tumbles they had could not be counted. Many 
grown-up colored people, who were just big children, had as much 
fun as any of them ; and all of the people who went to look on 
thought it a scene as gay and happy as could be, and really felt 
like children themselves. Whenever any were tired and hungry, 
they sat down in the shade of the evergreens and had their lunch 
— a regular pic-nic, you see^ Beds of flowers were all around, 
and fountains were sending up streams of water, and gold-fish 
played in the pools, and the trees were filled with little, brown, 
chirping birds — English sparrows that were brought across the 
ocean. 

You may be sure that children in a city, who cannot run in 
the fields as many of you can, and many of whom have n't a speck 
of a yard nor any grass about their houses, would enjoy such a 
pic-nic festival as that was. Many of them stayed all day, and 
new ones kept coming as fast as any went awa} , until it was al- 
most niglit; and I saw a hundred or two still playin*; thi're after 
dark. They wore the grass out pretty badly, and on thoso l»;iiiks 
where they rolled and tumbled and slid so mucli, t'le sod was 
fairly dug out and killed in large places. But tlie warm spi iiig 
weather is here, and soon the marks will hardly bo seen If it 
took a year for the grass to come up again, tlioiiiili, T would say. 
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let the children have it; for I never saw a happier children's day 
than Easter Monday in Washington is. They have it so every 
year, and it is the same in the grounds around the President's 
house, and in the other parks. There must have been at least ten 
thousand tired and dirty children washed and put to bed in this 
city that Monday night ; and it is f eai'ed that some of them were 
just a little cross. 

April 8, 1874. 
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©y/omeQ in ©ouQciP. 



LINCOLN Hall, where the meetings of the National Woman 
Suffrage Convention were held, was packed full of men and 
women, sympathizing or curious, and the ample stage accommo- 
dated at least fifty eminent and talented women, representing 
nearly every State. Talented, not in the matter of dress — they 
had not expended their energies in that direction ; not in *' small 
talk'' — they iiave no time for that; not, probably, in ceramics or 
things of that sort, and possibly not one of them could produce a 
respectable plaque : but t;\lented in formulating and expressing 
thought, in logical and convincing discussion ; with the riches of 
history, the resources of literature, knowledge of government and 
judgment of men at command. A notable feature was the ap- 
pearance of quite a new class of women, and especially of young 
women, on the platform. Mrs. Stanton, and Susan B. Anthony, 
and Isabella Beecher Hooker, and Matilda Joslyn Gage, and a 
dozen more of the well-known old wheel-horses of woman suf- 
frage, were there, of course, with Phebe Couzins and Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, and others well known, who are not so old in the 
work; but there were many names not before familiar. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lisle Saxon, of Louisiana, is not much over forty. She 
spoke eloquently for an hour. Harriette R. Shattuck, of Massa- 
chusetts, a plump, red-cheeked, black-haired lady not yet thirty, 
delivered a polished and scholarly address. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewell, of Indianapolis, spoke briefly, and a young lady of the 
same place gave an essay which the most of the audience stayed 
after 10 o'clock to hear. Mrs. Martha McClellan Brown, of Pitts- 
burgh, and Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, of Nebraska, were speak- 
ers the second night. But the queen of them all on the platform, 
was Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, a tall, stately blonde. 
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She spoke for more than an hour, wholly without notes, and with 
great fluency. She is a born orator, and her address >vas a mas- 
terpiece of eloquence and logic — eloquence not of voice and 
gesture, but of words that expressed eloquent thoughts. The 
men are few who could rival Mrs. Gougar in concise, logical and 
effective argument. The widely-distributed array of talent that 
this convention displays, suggests the strong contrast between the 
present stage of the movement and that shown by the conventions 
a few years ago. 

Washington, Jan. 18, 1882. 



«Kaotfi.e7 ^ftriac. 



IN the ladies' waiting room of the Baltimore & Potoma^; depot, 
set in the south wall, is a tablet of white marble, carved in na- 
tional emblems, and bearing the words, 

JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 
President 

OP THE 

United States, 
July 2, 1881. 

Just in front of that, set in the oaken floor, is a gilt star. Those 
mark the scene of the assassination, and the spot where the wound- 
ed President sank to the floor, on that fatal morning — now the 
shrine to which the steps of many Washington visitors are daily 
directed. 
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***N riaftecj ifarrian douf." 



YOU would be strongly impressed with the force of that ex- 
pression, which some one years ago applied to Alexander H. 
Stephens, if yt»u were to see him as he sits in the House now. 
He occupies a wheel chair in the area in front of the Speaker's 
desk, about which the members* desks circle like an amphithea- 
ter. About that little level space he moves at will, by propelling 
with his hands the wheels of his chair, which carries at its side a 
little desk. His face is almost as white as his thin hair, and wears 
an expression which his palpable helplessness renders plaintive 
beyond comparison. His slight frame is but skin and bones, 
weighing only some seventy pounds, and he has become wholly 
incapable of standing on his feet. An attendant carries him in 
his anns from his hotel to his carriage, and from the carriage to 
the elevator in the Capitol, from which he is taken and placed in 
his little perambulator, and he then propels himself into the HaU, 
where his well-nigh disembodied spirit represents the Eighth 
District of (reorgia. His mental powers retain their vigor to a 
wonderful degree, and there is probably nowhere in contempora- 
ry history a parallel to his continuance in high public station, 
and the active exercise of his mental pK)wers, after such complete 
wasting of the physical. Away back in 1843 he entered Congress, 
at the age of 31 ; and Richelieu did not more obstinately contest 
with the grave the transfer of his power. Mr. Stephens has a 
voice, if he has no body ; and I heard his shrill treble, to-day, 
penetrating the remotest comer of the spacious chamber. 
February 1, 1882. 
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ime'/ ©y/ftirfigig. 



SEVENTEEN years ago, a Major of an Ohio cavalry regiment 
was in command of his battalion in northern Alabama, in 
pursuit of the fugitive chief of the Confederacy, Jeff Davis. The 
fleeing President was in the neighborhood, and the officer set an 
ambush at a ferry which he thouglit would catch him. He had, 
however, taken another road; but two distinguished Generals fell 
into the trap and were taken — Braxton Bragg and Joseph Wheel- 
er. Gen. Wheeler is now a Representative in Congress from Al- 
abama, and I have had the pleasure of introducing to him the 
cavalry officer who so neatly captured him in 1865 — Major E. C. 
Moderwell, of Illinois. ** I think I have met you before, General 
Wheeler, under circumstances somewhat different," said the Ma- 
jor. "Ah," said the General, " I am so thoughtless as to have for- 
gotten ;" but he remembered very well, when the Major explained, 
and pleasantly recalled lively recollections of the circumstances, 
and his long journey to Savannah and thence to Fort Warren, in 
Boston Harbor. He was without troops, having dismissed his 
men and told them to go home — that corps of rebel cavalry that 
had proved so troublesome to the Union operations in the west — 
and he expected nothing for himself but to face a platoon of 
muskets under sentence of a court-martial. Instead of that, he 
sits to-day in the Congress of the United States. 
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oNmcrica'/ J^eproacft. 



THE Fisk Jubilee Singers have ju>t closed a remarkably suc- 
cessful series of concerts here. The interest in them has 
been increased because of their treatment from the hotels. Every 
hotel in Washington refused them admittance! All but three 
claimed to be full — scarcely probable in every case — and the 
three freely avowed the reason. It was not because those people 
are vicious : there are none of better character as regards moral 
purpose and uprightness of conduct. It was not because they 
are of low intelligence or mean appearance or offensive deport- 
ment: they are cultivated and accomplished ladies and gentle- 
men, who have mingled with honor in the best society on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It was not because they are heathen, nor 
aliens, nor Mormons : they are none of those, and heathen Chi- 
nese and red barbarians and polygamous Mormons are all enter- 
tained in the hotels of Washington. But it was because they are 
of the African race — because their skins are not white nor brown 
nor red nor yellowy but black (theoretically black, not actually) — 
that they could not be received as guests in the hotels of the cap- 
ital of the American Republic, "the freest country on earth." 
After a professional tour that has been a triumph in both hemi- 
spheres, after being received with honor by the sovereigns and 
l)eople of the most enlightened nations of Europe, and applauded 
and welcomed by the best people of America, they are told at the 
capital of their native country — the nation whose first and proud- 
est claim is that all men are created equal — told there that be- 
cause of their race they are not entitled to the privileges of its 
public hotels. We of Illinois should feel an added shame when 
we remember that two or three years ago, at the capital of our 
State, under the very shadow of Lincoln's monument, the same 
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reproach was incurred. But that need not lessen our indignation 
at the fact that here, where Lincoln's pen struck the shackles from 
the slave, and where he was himself struck down a martyr in that 
cause, the petty conduct of the Springfield hotels should be emu.- 
lated. It is even worse than that. Garfield had received these 
same singers with honor in the White House, as his predecessor 
had done ; but that night here when they had failed of admission 
to the hotels, and were awaiting in the Baltimore & Potomac de- 
pot such provision as might be made for them, waiting in the 
very room where Garfield fell, they were driven out from there 
into the street, after midnight. President Arthur has now re- 
ceived them, and his eyes filled with tears at one of their plaint- 
ive pieces that they sang for bim. But though successive Presi- 
dents may unite with the enlightened monarchs of the old world 
in doing them honor, and the Governors and people of our States 
vie with the nobility of England and the Continent in tribute to 
the genius and character of the Fisk Jubilee Singers, yet the 
hotel keepers of Springfield and Washington, the two especial 
shrines of equal liberty, can forbid those people entrance because 
of race prejudice. Shame on this lingering legacy of that relic 
of barbarism which was always our disgrace as a nation, now our 
lingering reproach as a people. 

February 22, 1882. 
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@lfte €j[arpefc| Menrjoriaf Qaij, 



Washington, March 2, 1882. 

rriHE great assemblage that packed every inch of space in the 
i Hall of Representatives, last Monday, was one well worth 
looking at. Let us turn back the diaL We are in the reporters' 
gallery, right above the Speaker's chair, and will look down upon 
the scene. The floor is crowded with extra chairs, and members 
of the House, ex-members, Governors of the States, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, occupy them. The front rows are reserved 
and vacant. The galleries, with five steeply ascending tiers of 
seats, stretching away to right and left of us, across the ends and 
around the opposite side, are solidly packed, a preponderance of 
ladies appearing. The circuit is 450 feet, and more than two 
thousand persons are seated there. Now there is a stir, and pres- 
ently members of the diplomatic corps appear upon the floor from 
the lobby in the rear, and fill a row of the reserved seats — the 
British Minister and his attaches, resplendent with gold lace ; the 
Chinese Minister and his subordinates, in rich purple silk gowns 
of clumsy pattern ; the Turkish ambassador and other swarthy 
orientals in red fez caps, and South American representatives 
with showy decorations of gold and bright-colored scarfs. In the 
extreme front row are now seated George Bancroft, Cyrus W. 
Field, and W. W. Corcoran of this city, all conspicuous for their 
extremely venerable appearance. Another rustle directs attention 
to the front entrance, and there appears a glittering mass of bright 
uniforms, epaulets, medals and decorations, and as they approach 
to take seats at the right of the diplomatic corps, we recognize 
Gens. Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, Ord and Howard, with oth- 
ers less conspicuous, and the Admiral, Vice Admiral, and other 
naval officers. 
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Twelve o'clock has now arrived, and two smart raps of the 
Speaker's mallet brings the House to its feet, and after a short 
prayer the business of the session is announced — to pay suitable 
honor to the memory of the late President, James A. Garfield. 
A procession now enters, and halts midway in the center aisle. 
The escorting oflScer announces, " Mr. Speaker : The Senate of 
the United States ! " The hammer falls, the House rises in re- 
spect, and the Senators file by twos into their assigned seats, and 
Acting Vice-President Davis is escorted to the chair, the Speaker 
sitting beside him. Another procession follows, halts, and is an- 
nounced — " Mr. President : The Chief Justice and the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court!" and then the solemn black 
gowns that ridiculous custom prescribes as the badge of authority 
in the high court of this Republic, file into their seats. Then an- 
other procession and announcement — " Mr. President : The Pres- 
ident of the United States and the members of his Cabinet!" 
President Arthur's face gave pointed expression to the air of so- 
lemnity that pervaded the whole scene, and his dress was in ex- 
ceeding good taste — black silk gloves, and plain black suit with 
not an inch of shirt bosom visible. He took the front seat at one 
side of the aisle, and the Cabinet Ministers occupied seats on the 
other side. Secretary Lincoln looked like a boy among them, all 
of the others being gray-headed men. Attorney-General Brewster 
is the most remarkable looking man — his face is the most hide- 
ous — that I have ever seen. It was horribly disfigured by burn- 
ing, in childhood, and distorted out of all semblance to humanity ; 
but he is reputed a man of such charming social graces and in- 
tellectual resource that one soon forgets the face, though no one 
seeing him for the first time could imagine that possible. 

Another arrival and announcement, and the last, now occur — 
" Mr. President : The Honorable James G. Blaine, the orator of 
the day ! " and Mr. Blaine appears, leaning upon the arm of Sen- 
ator Sherman and flanked by Representative McKinley, both of 
Garfield's State, Chairmen of the Senate and House Committee^ 
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of Arrangements, and is escorted to the desk. Mr. Blaine looked 
as though he needed to lean upon a strong arm. To judge from 
his face, he was all but overwhelmed by the mournful character 
of the occasion. Right behind and above him as he entered the 
desk and faced that great audience, was a fine, life-like, life-size, 
full-length portrait of Garfield, in oil, the figure effectively set 
off by a background of rich purple curtains. Directly In front 
of 'him was Garfield's successor in the Presidential office, in deep 
mourning. Just at the left was the son of Lincoln, strong remind- 
er of the other murdered President, and the other meinorial serv- 
ice in th9,t same place, in which Mr. Blaine had participated. 
With him were three members of Garfield's Cabinet, fellow- 
members4and watchers with Mr. Blaine during that long agony. 
Farther to the left was Garfield's contestant in the Presidential 
campaign, when slander and calumny were busy with his name. 
Back of him was Garfield's seat as a Representative, to which at- 
tentive eyes and ears had so often been directed ; and scattered 
through the great assembly were men who had been associated 
with Garfield in hall and field, and those who had fought against 
him as well as with him, in war and in peace — all now met to 
mourn his death and honor his memory. 

Of the memorial address, it may be said that Mr. Blaine met 
and honored the opportunity that he had, to speak words that 
might receive universal applause. It was very evident, however, 
from the manner of the audience, if no other source of informa- 
tion had existed, that there was apprehension of other words. 
When he came to what proved to be the brief and slight allusion 
to the factional differences existing previous to the assassination, 
there was an immediate stir, all over the house. People glanced 
significantly at each other, and leaned forward with close atten- 
tion to catch every word ; and every word and motion of the ora- 
tor was followed with such intense and strained attention as very 
plainly spoke the general expectation. At the close of that para- 
graph, when he turned to speak of Garfield's religious life, the 
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demonstration was even more significant. All saw that that sub- 
ject was ended and dismissed, with no word that any man could 
resentf and no timid evasion tliat any could condemn; and there 
was a spontaneous and simultaneous stir, more pronounced than 
the other, as men leaned back, with an involuntary sigh of relief, 
and exchanged looks and nods of approval. 

We could look down from the reporters* gallery upon the man- 
uscript as he read, and could see upon many of the pages heavy 
erasures, that vied in blackness with the mourning border of the 
paper. It was a masterly address, and a memorable occasion. 



«K Mcmoriaf fo bincofij. 



STANDING in a public square a mile east of the Capitol, is a 
bronze group of heroic size, representing Abraham Lincoln 
in the attitude of proclaiming liberty to the slave, and at his feet 
a stalwart negro bowed, with broken shackles falling from his 
ankles. That is said to be a portrait of the man believed to be 
the last freed from slavery in this country — a negro brought to 
St. Louis from the interior of Missouri to be sold, the master be- 
inff unaware of the changed condition of his property. The por- 
trait of Lincoln is pronounced to be the best yet moulded, and 
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the face expresses wonderful benignity. The work is well ele- 
vated upon a granite pedestal, upon the front of which is this in- 
teresting and appropriate inscription : 

FREEDOM'S MEMORIAL. 



In grateful memory of 

Abraham Lixcolx, 

This monument was erected 

by the Western Sanitary Commission 

of St. Louis, Missouri, 

with funds collected solely by 

emancipated citizens of the United States, 

declared free by his proclamation, 

January 1st, A. D. 1863. 

The first contribution of five dollars was made 

by Charlotte Scott, a freed woman of Virginia, 

being her first earnings in freedom, 

and consecrated 

by her suggestion and request, 

on the day she heard of President Lincoln's death, 

to build a monument to his memory. 

On the reverse side of the pedestal is this extract from tlie 
Emancipation Proclamation : 

And upon this act, 

Sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 

warranted by the Constitution, 

upon military necessity, 

I invoke 

the considerate judgment of mankind, 

and 
the gracious favor of Almighty God. 
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JK (Saff of tRc JfouAc, 



THE House had one of those absurd farces, the other night. 
A vote at nearly six o'clock showed no quorum present. But 
two motions were then in order: to adjourn^ and for a call of the 
House. The former was voted down, and the latter adopted. 
Then the proceeding is to call the roll and note absentees, when 
an order is made out to the Sergeant-at-Arms to arrest the absent 
members and bring them before the bar of the House. The fun 
now begins. The doors are locked, and no one can get out or in, 
except in charge of officers. Presently the Sergeant brings in the 
first victim, which proves to be Gen. Joseph Wheeler, the Con- 
federate cavalry officer. He is greeted with laughter and cheers 
as he is solemnly arraigned before the desk. The Speaker ad- 
dresses him in awful voice : " Mr. Wheeler, you have been found 
absent from the sittings of the House without its leave I What 
excuse have you to offer ? " He begins to explain that he had 
gone to his dinner, not supposing the session would continue : 
but his voice is drowned in cries of, " Louder I Louder I " " Mr. 
Speaker : We cannot hear the gentleman's excuse ! " Some one 
moves that he be excused, and the Speaker states the question : 
" Shall the excuse of the gentleman from Alabama be accepted ? " 
** What is it ? " half a dozen shout ; but the motion is put : " Those 
in favor of the motion will say, Aye." A few scattering ayes are 
heard. " Those opposed will say. No ;" and a thundering " No ! " 
comes from all parts of the House, fairly starting the culprit in 
his boots. It begins to look serious, to him. "The noes appear 
to have it," says the Speaker. *' Division! Division!" is called, 
and a rising vote is taken, showing some thirty ayes and no noes, 
and the delinquent walks to his seat, feeling that he has had a 
narrow escape. Page of California is next, but he is experienced, 
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and it does n't scare him. Marsh of Illinois comes next, and 
looks a little startled at the noes, and glances around furtively to 
see how many rise on the division. Tlie same programme is 
is gone through with every one who is caught, with such mirth- 
provoking additions as members can think of. Klotz, a " Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman *' as big as a sugar hogshead, who waddles 
like a duck when he walks, brought down the house by ^ving his 
excuse in his mother tongue, and the excuse wf.s promptly ac- 
cepted. Robertson, of Louisiana, addressed the Chair in French, 
with a like happy result. Morse, of Boston, who is worth several 
millions, felt his dignity assailed and refused to be brought be- 
fore the bar of the House, and a motion was made to fine him 
five hundred dollars; but one of his colleagues prevailed upon 
him to present himself, and he was excused, after being put 
through the torture. The Speaker called Haskell, of Kansas to 
the chair, and he made considerable sport by his manner of count- 
ing. He would sweep his mallet around from one side to the 
other and say, " Eighteen gentlemen rising ; those opposed will 
rise ; [another sweep] seventeen gentlemen rising ; the ayes have 
it, and the gentleman is excused " — nobody, in fact, rising on 
either side. J. Hyatt Smith, the Brooklyn preacher, was brought 
in, and made a very humble mock apology. Klotz moved to fine 
him twenty dollars. There were two ayes, and about a hundred 
noes, upon his excuse - - a regular thunder clap. " The ayes seem 
to have it — the ayes have it," said Mr. Haskell, blandly, " and the 
gentleman is excused." 

It wasn't a very dignified performance; but the boys hadn't 
had any fun in some time, and had really been doing consid- 
erable hard work. When the House was filled up, they proceed- 
ed to business ; but the Democrats, who had caused the call in 
the first place by refusing to vote, again failed to respond, and 
again there was " no quorum," and a call of the House. And so 
it might go on until the majority would capitulate and agree to 
adjourn without doing what they wanted to do. The absurdity 
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is, that with power to compel the attendance of members, there 
is no power under the rules to compel them to vote, nor to recog- 
nize their presence when they do not vote ; so that the record 
may show no quorum present when three fourths of the members 
are in their seats, if enough of them choose to sit dumb. The 
majority can punisli the minority for their obstinacy, by refusing 
to adjourn, and keeping them there with calls of the House ; but 
it is much like the case of the man who stood in scanty raiment 
on a snow bank, on a cold winter night, trying to freeze a dog to 
death by keeping him from crawling under tlie woodshed. 

March 30, 1882. 
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G>9ofufion ir^ QteJf^ 



DR. Mary Walker seems to have solved the dress problem. Six 
or eight years ago, her dress attracted the curious or the sneer- 
ing gaze of every person she met. It was a cross between the 
bloomer and the male costume — having a woman's hat or bon- 
net, a sort of cloth coat with skirt reaching to the knee, and black 
cloth trousers. Thousands of women envied her the freedom and 
lightness of her movements, as she went tripping around the 
streets and up and down the great flights of steps, and wished 
they might be freed from the encumbrance she had escaped, 
without the unpleasant attention she braved. But the principle 
of evolution has been working, and if you were to meet Dr. Mary 
now she would not especially attract your attention, if you did 
not know her, because you would take her to be a smooth-faced, 
under-sized young man, well dressed. She wears a broadcloth 
frock coat, rather long, and buttoned close ; black cloth panta- 
loons and well fitting boots ; linen cuffs at the wrists, and stand- 
ing collar and cravat at the neck ; often a cane or umbrella in 
her hand, and on her head a tall silk hat — a regular stovepipe! 
She has solved the problem, and now goes about attracting no 
more notice from strangers than any other fellow. 
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YESTERDAY, in the middle of contesting debate in committee 
of the whole upon the army appropriation bill, a member 
rose and asked unanimous consent to offer a resolution appropri- 
ating another 3100,000 to relieve the distress from the Mississippi 
overflow, as the Senate would soon adjourn over to Monday, and 
it would then be too late for this week. Any hair-splitter could 
have killed it with a single objection; but the committee rose by 
common consent, the Speaker resumed the chair, and the House 
passed the resolution as soon as it could be read. In half an hour 
a messenger from the Senate appeared, the committee again rose, 
and the House received the announcement of the Senate's con- 
currence ; and within an hour it had been enrolled, and approved 
by the President, and the messages of the Secretary of War were 
at the bank of the river, directing the distribution of the needed 
stores. One touch of pity makes the whole world kin. 

April 1, 1882. 
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Letters to The Chronicle, Cambridge, Illinois. 



CaSon City, Colorado, June 15, 1877. 

THE Grand Canon opens its yawning jaws within a mile of this 
town ; but it cannot be approached that way. One can, in- 
deed, pass for a short distance between the mighty cliffs, along 
the margin of the rushing river, but only far enough to whet his 
appetite for the fifteen-mile ride necessary to look down into its 
wildest part, from the very top of the mountain through which 
the awful gorge is cut. There are things to be seen on the wa}', 
too, interesting to a part}' of more than a hundred Prairie State 
editors and their wives, such as we formed. It was an imposing 
cavalcade with which we started out, the honors being proudly 
done by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F^ Railroad Company, 
with saddles, and carriages of all sorts, some of them brought 
from Pueblo, forty miles, for the purpose. 

Five miles we followed a route heading quite away from the 
object of our pursuit, up the valley of a considerable creek, the 
bed of which was dry sand, but which at times sends down floods 
tliat wash the road away. The valley was bordered by cliffs a 
thousand feet above us, and the rugged steeps were spotted with 
cedars with foliage so black, and in such dense, round clumps, as 
to give a most wierd aspect to the scene. We came to the first 
house where we left that valley, and saw but one other, three 
miles beyond, on the climb to an elevated mountain park we had 
to cross. At that house the panting teams were watered from a 
well. An old man and his wife lived there, natives of New York, 
moving from Chicago seven years ago. They had a comfortable 
log house, and a well, but no cultivated field, nor any garden. 
They cannot grow a single seed, nor blade, nor leaf, nor root, of 
any plant under the sun, except the thin, brown grass, and sage 
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))ru8h and cactus and scrub oak, which grow of themselves and 
have mysterious resources of moisture. Two handsome cactus 
plants by the door, gorgeous with bloom, are the only things they 
have planted. They keep cows, which graze all the year, and hogs, 
which eat grass in the summer and fatten upon acorns from the 
scrub oak bushes in winter ; and sell butter and pork. The only 
work of the "farm" is keeping track of the stock. In'igation 
would produce crops, but the place cannot be reached with water. 
Still up the mountain we toiled, walking to lighten the loads ; 
and the thin air of that altitude of seven thousand feet seemed to 
furnish no food for the lungs, and the blood boiled in the brain 
under the fervid June sun, when there suddenly and unexpected- 
ly yawned beneath our feet an awful abyss. The earth opened 
in one frightful and seemingly bottomless chasm into its very 
bowels. It was the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas Canon, and we 
had come upon it without the least warning. A minute before, 
the ground had appeared smooth ; and it was as if the earth had 
suddenly split open and barely missed swallowing us up. Hasti- 
ly halting the teams, all huiTied down a gentle declivity to the 
brink ; but there was probably no man in . that party so stout- 
hearted and steady-nerved that he did not shrink shuddering back 
before he had seen the bottom of that dreadful gulf. Just across 
a few hundred feet was another slope and brink ; and between, a 
perpendicular descent of granite cliff such as no description can 
bring to the vision of those who have not seen its like. Timidly 
we crept to the edge, seeking places where some pine or parapet 
of rock gave sure support, and peered into the depths. Two 
thousand feet and more, below, the Arkansas River foamed and 
roared over its rocks. Its roarings were inaudible to us, and its 
turbid stream looked scarcely too wide to be spanned with a leap. 
We began to think we had never known what a depth of two thous- 
and feet was ; and when the new realization of that was partially 
grasped, I threw over a stone and watched its descent. It went 
swiftly down until near the bottom, as it seemed, and then de- 
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scended slower and slower, like a feather from a bird in flight, 
and then stayed longer in the air than it had, seeming to sink 
gently and more gently, and finally reached the bottom. We 
waited for the sound, but none came back. We thought it would 
fall beyond the water, but it did not reach it ; and no one was 
^ble to plant a stone in the stream. With levers we rolled over 
great rocks, of many hundred weight. Their concussions were 
repeated from side to side, like a continuous discharge of artil- 
lery, and the smoke of their torment came up in a cloud. We 
could not satisfy ourselves, with all the views we could get of 
that tremendous gulf; but Nature asserts her demands in all 
places, and we had to eat our lunch and draw liberally upon the 
barrels of ice-water brought in the wagons, for the day was fear- 
fully hot. It is sad to relate that after being thus refreshed, and 
taking i\ reluctant farewell look at that sublime spectacle, the al- 
kali dust that we inhaled on the return ride should have made 
not only our noses sore, but our spirits cross. 

The Arkansas Canon is twelve or fourteen miles long, cut di- 
rectly through a mountain two thousand feet higher than the val- 
ley of tlu^ stream above, and twelve hundred feet higher than a 
pass through which the river might have flowed around it. For 
much of the distance the river fills the whole bottom from wall 
to wall ; and no man may pass it save when in occasional winters 
it is frozen. At such a time, the railroad has been surveyed 
through it, and its construction is actually intended.* 

* The road has now been in operation for several years, the track at the nar- 
rowest purl of the gorg-e being laid upon a bridge that spans the chasm from 
side to side for a considerable distance. 
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©mnipre^ef^t pifte'/ peaiC. 



FROM the moantain top whence one looks down two thousand 
feet to the Arkansas Rirer, foaming at the bottom of the 
Grand Canon, he maj also look away north, and south, and east, 
and west, to higher mountain peaks, a hondred and more miles 
away — grand sentinels watching what the pony man will do. A 
hundred miles away in the southwest. Mount Hood lifts his snowy 
brow against the sky : and thence northward, forming the west- 
em horizon, the Snowy Range — the main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains — stretches away to Graves Peak, visible more than a 
hundred and forty miles northwest : and, in the northeast. Pike's 
Peak, that omnipresent feature in Colorado landscapes, shows his 
familiar configuration. Standing seventy or eighty miles east of 
the main chain, the highest peak of a long spur of the Rocky 
Mountains and the only one in that spur that reaches the altitude 
of perpetual snow, he looks out across the plains that reach, al- 
most to his feet, the boldest headland, the earliest welcoming 
beacon, to the toilers across the desert No other thing has been 
so constantly in view during all our wanderings in Colorado. 
First seen at Fort Lyon, a hundred and twenty-five miles east on 
the plain, thence almost constantly in sight to Pueblo and over 
nearly the whole of the route to Denver, and from the streets of 
that city, eighty miles north, and the hills about Idaho Springs, 
ninety-five miles northwest. At Manitou we w*ere under his very 
foot ; and all the way from Pueblo to Canon City he was in view 
fifty miles north, and now we have looked upon him from the 
Grand Canon, sixty-five miles southwest. We have seen his eve- 
ry side ; and from every side he shows the same rugged, massive, 
irregular outline. Grand old mountain! Thou art well styled 
the vigilant sentinel, who cannot be escaped. 
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WE spent one night, on the way out, at Dodge City, Kansas — 
about the western limit of what passes there for civiliza- 
tion. The stay was from necessity, a bridge having washed out ; 
but it afforded opportunity for some views of life not before fa- 
miliar to all of us. Dodge is a veritable city, with a Mayor and 
Common Council, and claims anywhere from 500 to 800 people. 
One half of the greater number would undoubtedly cover them. 
There is no occupied or supposed tillable country around it, but 
it derives business importance from being the present shipping 
point for Texas cattle. The vast herds are driven north to Dodge 
and there loaded upon cars ; and they swarmed over the plains 
for seventy-five miles westward, and as far south as the eye could 
reach. We saw 12,000 in a single herd, and the herds were many. 
Dodge City is filled with the owners and herders, and certain 
kinds of business flourish amazingly. Fortunes are made and 
lost by ways that are dark. Among the 150 houses are nineteen 
saloons, nearly all of them open gambling hells where desperate 
crowds surround the loaded tables. Three dance houses make 
every night hideous. Every other man is a walking arsenal, and 
leather leggings and Mexican spurs are accompanied by bowie 
knives and navy revolvers. Horrible women swagger up to the 
bars and drink, arm in arm with the ruffianlj'^ men ; and the City 
Marshal is busy locking and unlocking the heavy door of the 
strong wooden jail. I saw numbers thrust in there ; and their 
friends can settle their bills with the Marshal at the door and 
take them out. The editor of the Dodge City Herald thought 
the place very orderly. He had been there a year, and had not 
once been shot at ; and if fellows came to town and " got up a 
little play," he did not hesitate to mention it. He had even re- 
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ported the facts when a resident lawyer split open the head of 
his " girl " with a clubbed revolver. The most of our party need- 
ed the information that getting up "a- little play/' meant shoot- 
ing. Dodge City is another Julesburg, on a small scale. 

Canon City is in the strongest contrast with Dodge City, in eve- 
ry respect. Located at the end of the railroad and the mouth of 
the Arkansas Canon, rugged mountains look down upK)n it and 
shelter it. The buildings are large and handsome, the streets 
smooth and clean, and lined with bright trees which draw their 
life from sparkling rills that run down either side of every street, 
giving fertility to soil otherwise arid. The community is of es- 
pecial intelligence, culture and refinement, and there are no vile 
resorts nor squalid quarters noticeable in the place. But Canon, 
alas, is dead. Built for the future, her future seiems to have 
failed her. A railroad south from Pueblo has diverted her com- 
merce, and her people have little to do but sit in the shade 'of 
their trees and wait for bedtime. There are banks, but few ex- 
changes ; great stores, but few buyers ; mammoth hotels, but few 
guests. Bathed in the light of almost perpetual summer, it is a 
true Sleepy Hollow, a dreamland of indolent delight, an Arcadia 
of quiet contemplation and introspective communing. 
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Letter to fhe Syracuse (N. Y.) Daily Journal. 



CoLOKAiK) Sprinos, Fbli. 17, 1879. 

YESTERDAY morning, if a stranger arriviog in the night had 
looked toward the west where, five miles away, the rugged 
range walls up the sky to the height of one and a half miles above 
us, he could not have suspected the existence of a hill, even. The 
whole sky w^as overcast by a uniform mass of heavy, gray cloud, 
not over three or four hundred feet above our heads, a height 
that brought it right against the foot of the hills and hid them all, 
and the view westward appeared just like that eastward — of in- 
definite extension along the smooth under surface of the cloud 
and the smooth face of the plain. To all appearance, then, this 
was a flat country, and a most sunless. 

Half an hour later, there was a surprising^nd puzzling change. 
Extending all along from north to south, at the foot of the hills, 
lay a narrow stripe of brilliant sunlight, having no visible source, 
while all the elevation of the hills was cut off as with a knife by 
the even edge of the cloud which still seemed to extend indefi- 
nitely beyond ; and on all of the ground this side of that stripe 
the chill shade of the cloud rested. Where the sunlight came 
from could not be seen, but we knew it fell between the edge of 
the cloud and the hills which the cloud hid from us but did not 
quite touch, and that all their hidden heights must be bathed in 
its brightness. Gradually the stripe widened, extending along 
the ground toward us as the cloud backed over us, and extending 
up the hills beyond as the receding curtain showed us more and 
and more of their rugged elevation, until, in the course of an 
hour, the highest peaks were disclosed, brightly gilded against a 
clear blue western sky, and the cloud was all behind us, with the 
great sun above it warming and cheering all about us. And then 
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the cloud of the earlier morning fled quite away into the east and 
disappeared. 

In another hour there were whole flocks of fleecy clouds float- 
ing do^^n in a single stream from the north, like snowy sails upon 
a river, at not more than a third of the height of the range, and 
80 close against its face that they often disappeared in its narrow 
cafions and behind projecting rocks and hill tops. In the bright 
sunshine they were of the most dazzling whiteness, with the soft- 
est downy edges and fringes and filaments, and every one, from a 
hand-breadth to a half-acre space, sharply outlined against the red 
rocks and black pines of the lower hills. There they floated 
along with lazy pace *at that unchanging level and in the same 
unvarying stream for an hour, while nowhere else in the entire 
sweep of vision was there a single cloud, and the glorious sun 
warmed and brightened every spot, from the remotest level brown- 
grass horizon in the east to the gray rocks and glistening snows 
of Pike's Peak and his lesser fellows that flank him northward 
and southward. 

In another hour this troop of fair-weather birds had gone, and 
in their place a gray pall had rolled over the Peak and down the 
face of the range to the foot, fitting it like a loose mantle that hid 
every part ; and this veiling of those abrupt steeps that by their 
contrast sink the ascending slope between us and them to a level 
far below us, now lifts that slope to its real place some hundreds 
of feet above us. 

It is now nearly noon ; and all this time the air about us has 
been still, and the cloud movements have been slow, and since the 
morning blanket backed away to the east the day has been bright 
and warm to us. The shrouding mountain mist is slowly depart- 
ing, and as it moves away the whole range comes out into the 
brightness again — but no, not the whole : where is the Peak ? The 
foot-hills are there, and the higher peaks above, and the symmet- 
rical summit of Cameron's Cone behind and above them all, ten 
thousand feet above the sea and bristling to its very apex with 
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dark, stunted pines ; but Pikers Peak, whose bare and rugged top> 
broader and rougher and four thousand feet higher^ should form 
the background of the Cone, is utterly gone. The gray sky into 
which you look, beyond the Cone, is another cloud close ]t)ehind, 
enveloping.the great landmark, sure presage of storm or wind to 
us; and presently it comes. Sweeping swiftly down upon us 
from the north, with no visible relation to that gray hood upon 
the Peak, comes a black and threatening cloud that presently cov- 
ers us and all the sky from west to east ; and with it a furious 
wind that whirls the dust in choking volumes through the streets, 
and then a sudden dash of snow that whitens all the roofs. But 
in thirty minutes it has all retreated into the south, and the air is 
still, and the sun is warming up the scene and licking up the snow 
with an ardor that a winter sun seldom shows in lower altitudes ; 
and soon again the old Peak stands out again in his place against 
the sky, but whiter, smoother, softer in his outline than before. 
The cloud that had enveloped his shoulders, (it was but a breath 
of warmer air, moisture-laden, condensed upon his chilly height,) 
had emptied itself as with the energy of fright — poured out its 
life in one sudden volume of snow, and so died and disappeared. 
This is a common spectacle — a single cloud-<;ap on that summit 
when all else is clear, resting there until the current of warmer 
and moister air that feeds it ceases, the moisture condensing into 
vapor and congealing into snow and falling upon the mountain, 
and the cloud disappearing in its place like a magician's appari- 
tion, never moving away in any direction. 

Our pictures of a day are not ended, however. Some of those 
cloud-scenes upon the mountains are repeated, with variations, 
during the afternoon ; and sometimes, when all was bright and 
still abnout us, an appearance of a little filmy cloud upon the Peak 
would be resolved by a glass into the furious whirling and drift, 
ing of the new-fallen snow up there, by which it is rapidly de- 
posited in gorges and chasms, and the mountain grows gray again 
as the rocks are thus bared. 
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We had brighter views at evening, after the sun had dodged 
behind the sharp western wall with the suddenness that marks his 
exit here, like a day hand at the stroke of six, hurrying away to 
his home. The pictures of the day had beeD form pictures — 
pictures of outline, and movement, with only the' ujost neutral 
tints ; but now prismatic colors succeed the changing forms, and 
a harmonious blending of delicate tints that seem at rest follow 
the slow-marching and the swift-flying movement of the day. 
There are clouds, but they seem to have no outline and no mo- 
tion ; but nearly every primal color and every intermediate tint is 
laid upon them in such wondrous blendings and shadings as only 
the Great Artist can produce. From the southeast, where crimson 
and scarlet tone northward into pink and the merest perceptible 
peachblow blush, and deepen again toward the northeast into lem- 
on and yellow and gold, the painting sweeps around the north 
through blending shades of purple and lilac and lavendar and 
ashes of roses, into a cold steel gray in the northwest. These col- 
orings are quite common, but more before sunrise, and more bril- 
liant, than in the evening. 

Colorado is a land of pictures — pictures of sky and pictures of 
earth — infinite in variety, inexhaustible in extent, indescribable 
in beauty, grandeur, sublimity. It is a land of sad pictures, too, 
in human lives — pictures of disappointed hopes of health and 
hopes of wealth, so many. Not that its grand climate is not 
health-giving, and its grand mountains not wealth-yielding ; but 
among the thousands who come here to rebuild frame or fortune, 
there must of necessity be many disappointments. The turning 
back from their bright hopes of success with the ashes of Dead 
Sea apples upon their lips, is sad enough ; but infinitely more sad 
are the disappointments among those who come with hopes of 
health. There are so many with whom it is a last forlorn hope, 
so late that there is no ground for hope, since they bring Death 
with them, and reach here only to die. Death is sad enough, any- 
where ; but here, away from home and friends, alone, or with a 
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heart-broken husband or wife to bear up alone under the great 
grief, his coming is doubly sad ; and though the scene of a boxed 
casket shipped away to the distant home, without an attendant, or 
with one whose presence is an added sorrow in tlie picture, may 
become unimpressive to some by its frequency, yet it must to most 
be one of uncommon sadness, and tlie more, the more frequent 
its occurrence. 
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THIRTY miles east of Denver, on the Kansas Pacific, passen- 
gers all through the summer of 1878 noticed workmen exca- 
vating in the bed of a dry stream ; and the credulity of many a 
one had been strained by the information that they were digging 
for a railway locomotive that had been lost there. That was the 
fact, however, and the work was only abandoned in November, 
after six months' fruitless effort. On a dark night in the spring, 
when a sudden flood had washed out the bridge, a locomotive 
plunged through and sank out of sight in the muddy water and 
the treacherous quicksands ; and though the resources of the com- 
pany were employed for months, after the flood subsided and the 
sometime stream became dry again, the whereabouts of that loco- 
motive could not be discovered. It seemed incredible that, some- 
where below the smooth surface of that innocent-looking sand, a 
great locomotive had sunk to unknown depths, never, probably, 
to be recovered. 



Of Dicers Times and Places. 



I^etters to The Chronicle, Cambridge, Illinois. 



THREE hundred and seventy-five miles west of Omaha, the ex- 
tension of the Union Pacific Railroad halted for five months ; 
and for five months there would be a busy commercial point — 
the meeting point of rail and wagon overland transportation. So, 
on a barren, sandy plain at the Wyoming border, bounded by a 
dismal succession of bald sand ridges at the north and by the 
sprawling Platte three miles south, and stretching a hundred 
miles east and west, a mushroom town sprang up, organized with 
a city government, and was christened, Julesburg. A town with 
no future beyond five months, would have little care for itself; 
and, so that they could preserve their lives and make money while 
that summer's sun shone, its citizens would trouble themselves 
little about who came or what was done there. Thus it was that 
of the four thousand people who came to live in Julesburg, more 
than four fifths were gamblers, robbers, murderers, whiskey-sell- 
ers, and courtezans. The municipal government that they inau- 
gurated was powerless, if ever willing, to preserve order, and 
crime of every degree was enacted by night and by day. The 
number of murders committed there cannot be known. A num- 
ber of graves are already, in three months, obliterated by drifting 
sand, but we counted a dozen still visible. Of one hundred and 
forty canvas and board shanties composing the town at the time 
of our visit, ninety-eight were business places, and thirty-seven 
of those were open drinking and gambling saloons and dance 
houses. Games of every description were constantly in progress 
in the gambling places ; but the dance houses were the most loath- 
some and infernal dens that we ever saw. Fifty to seventy-five of 
the most degraded of women were said to be distributed among 
them. When the fiddles commenced their inevitable scraping at 
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nightfall, those brutalized creatures ranged themselves upon wood- 
en benches along the wall in the establishments to which they 
belonged, ready for the everlasting quadrille. "Gentlemen" 
from the crowd that constantly filled the space in front of the 
bar then selected their partners, or were selected by them as was 
often the case, and, after going through the dance, would lead the 
'' ladies *' to the bar, where botli pour down seething draughts of 
the vilest whisky ; and after the payment of fifty cents by each 
gallant, the price of the dance and the drinks, a new set com- 
mences without delay. Three of the women in one set had cigars 
in their mouths, and all took their drinks every time with as much 
gusto as the men. Several excursionists of our party, with strong 
curiosity and stronger stomachs, sampled both the dance and the 
drinks. 

Every man in Julesburg wore a revolver at his hip, and no 
peaceable person felt himself safe there for a day. Three city 
elections had been held in three months, and three city govern- 
ments been installed ; and three or four times the commandant 
of Fort Harker had put the place under martial law. The Mayor 
in his welcoming speech to our party said, *' I am only sorry that 
you came too late to see the fun, as we had three men shot last 
night; but you may be able to see something yet." It was no ex- 
aggeration about the three men shot, though none were killed. 
The best corner saloon, a large canvas tent used as a gambling 
place, rented for a thousand dollars a week. The lessee had been 
killed in a row, and his " widow " was airing herself on horseback 
to show her comely face to the editorial visitors. A year ago, as 
she told one of our party, she was a school-girl in Utica, N. Y. 
This remarkable town, which grew to be a city in thirty days, is 
now waning, and in thirty days more will be all removed to 
Cheyenne. Happy for its people would it be, if its infamous 
memory could be as brief as its infamous life. 

October, 1867. 
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DEVIL'S Lake, two miles south of Baraboo, Wisconsin, is one 
of Nature's wonders. A body of water of great and unknown 
depth, one and a half miles long and three fourths of a mile wide, 
sunk in a triangular chasm between precipitous cliffs, its surface 
more than a hundred feet higher than the Baraboo River, a mile 
north, and two hundred feet higher than the Wisconsin, a few 
miles south, and having neither outlet nor inlet — such is the 
Devil's Lake. On its three sides rise rocky cliffs, inconceivably 
wild and rugged, from three hundred to five hundred and. thirty 
feet high, and clothed from base to summit with pines that con- 
trast strongly with the red and gray of the lichen-grown rocks. 
Thus royally set, the bright lakelet glistens in its sheltered bed 
like a sapphire. The rock is metamorphic, of intense hardness, 
and abounds in beautiful specimens of pink and white quartz 
crystals. The faces of the cliffs have been at some remote period 
broken and hurled down in fragments of all sizes, which now lie 
piled in the wildest confusion from the base nearly to the top, 
only about fifty feet of sheer precipice standing naked above the 
debris — here a heavy battlement, there a turret or a pinnacle. 
In the grand convulsion that formed that wild scene, either by 
sinking the bed of the lake or upheaving its margins, hundreds of 
great masses were left poised on the slanting pile so that we fear 
to put a hand upon them lest they go thundering down; and jut- 
ting promontories were left standing at dizzy heights, adding 
greatly to the picturesque beauty of the 8cener5^ 

July, 1872. 
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THREE miles from Baraboo is a lovely little glen, surrounded 
on three sides by rocky cliffs, with a purling brook making 
a right-angled bend through it. The brook comes in at the left, 
through an impassable chasm sixty feet deep, the vertical sides 
of which descend from their pine-crowned summits to either edge 
of a deep pool at the foot of a fall. The rocky faces, covered all 
over with the brightest green mosses, are only ten or twelve feet 
apart, and are connected at the mouth by the shaft of a wheel of 
a burned mill, boxed in the solid rock, and, deeper in the gorge, 
by the timbers of the ruined dam and flume. Thence the stream 
ripples over its stony bed around the bend, sheltered on the outer 
side by high battlements, densely wooded above, while a tempt- 
ing greensward slopes up from the triangle on the inner side, 
abundantly shaded, and fringed with ferns, tn this lovely spot 
is a ruined rustic cottage, with its yard and well and out-door cel- 
lar, and many evidences of taste and care long since bestowed. 
The now desolate aspect of these and the charred ruins of the 
mill close by, heightened by the dreamy influence that nature 
throws over the place, well prepares one for the sad story of a 
ruined home and ruined life that those ruins tell — the story of the 
'* Pewee's Nest." 

Before the war, so the story runs, there lived a young man with 
his young and pretty wife, both happy as doves, in that secluded 
cottage. He tended the mill, and found time to beautify their 
home and lighten her household duties, with love as fond as poets 
ever sang. When Sumter fell, he responded to his country's call 
for help. Removing his wife to the town for a more pleasant 
home while he should be away, he shouldered his musket and 
went to the war. She, too weak for the sacred trust that he had 
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left with her, tired of his long absence and listened to a flatterer's 
tongue ; and when he returned to the shrine of his thought and 
hope, the scene that had fed his inspiration through all the years 
of his service, he found the blight of sin upon it, and its love and 
loyalty flown. The charming spot where they lived is now utter- 
ly neglected except by careless pleasure parties. The mill lies in 
ashes, the garden and flower plat are overgrown with briers;, the 
cottage windows are gone, and straggling vines creep up and 
mould and damp creep down the wall. In one room hangs a tat- 
tered print of a soldier's return, his wife and mother weeping 
glad tears upon his shoulder. It was a scene hoped for but never 
realized by him who carries yet at Baraboo an aimless heart with 
a nameless hurt that will not heal^ 

July, 1872. 
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AN odd town indeed is this. Imagine eighty houses, with a 
good number of stores and shops and mills, all nestled in a 
cleft of a rock or perched upon shelves up its sides, with a bonny 
brook babbling below the walls of the lowest, and sombre pines 
dropping their needles far down upon the roofs of the highest, 
and you have a faint glimpse of Ludlowville, in Central New York. 
Violent exercise for the imagination of a prairie dweller, per- 
haps, but it would only faintly suggest the reality. Streets lead 
along the shelves, or natural terraces, and up and down from one 
another, often of frightful steepness. Each little garden has to 
be walled up on one side to keep it from falling down into the 
street, and walled up on the other side to keep the next one from 
falling down upon it. The steepest and crookedest roads lead 
down into this odd little town, and from one of them as you ap- 
proach you look directly into the face of the village at eighty rods, 
and draw up your reins in preparation to drive straight into it ; 
and then a hidden turn carries you in an opposite direction and 
you make a long detour around the hill, and see no more of the 
town for a considerable time. Right in the village the creek 
makes a sheer fall of fifty or sixty feet, over a shelf of rock jut- 
ting thirty feet beyond its base, and in the softer rock below the 
water has digged a deep basin and now falls into a bright, blue 
pool. Half a mile up another branch of the stream is a succes- 
sion of three falls, ranging from forty to sixty feet each, and the 
enclosing rocks rise thirty feet higher. Up still another branch, 
which unites with its fellows at the village, is a cascade called 
Buttermilk Falls ; and a mile below the village the little creek 
pours its troubled waters into the placid bosom of Cayuga Lake. 
July, 1874. 
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North Pitcher, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1876. 

IT is a privilege, for one to sit once more beneath the old f amil- 
iar roof-tree, where thirty years ago he played, and received 
such occasional doses of birchen admonition as were needful. 
This is in the western part of Chenango County, a hilly, hemlock 
region where the thin and stony soil yields only stinted crops of 
grain, but gives the bountiful pasturage which has made it famous 
for its butter and cheese. The face of the earth here is wrinkled 
into an interminable succession of ridges, with scarcely anywhere 
so much as a fourth of a mile of level land between them. Eve- 
ry valley has its brook or creek, bright and clear and swift, gur- 
gling over stones ; and up every one runs a road, crooked and 
stony and steep, with level stretches very few and very short. 
The deeper gulfs and steeper slopes and higher tops are wooded, 
and towering hemlocks lift their darker green above the maple 
and beech and basswood and elm, whose leaves are now turning 
to scarlet and yellow and russet and brown. These are landscapes 
very unlike those of the Mississippi valley; but when one has 
beenreared among them, it is a tre^t not to be lightly esteemed, 
to revisit them. 
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«Kn ®fc|-^ime Aceqe^ 



At the Centennial, 

Philadelphia, 1876. 

GO into some country neighborhood in the East where the as- 
pect of fifty years ago is preserved, and you may find by the 
roadside a small, low, log house, with timbers partly hewed and 
chinked with clay. The side fronts the road, and against one end 
stands an enormous chimney of field stones. There are two win- 
dows of twelve 7x9 panes, and a door between. The yard in front 
is a rod deep, the walk to the gate is bordered with marigolds, 
bachelor's buttons, and poppies ; and climbing upon strings across 
the small windows are morning glories and "posy beans." The 
side yard is a vegetable garden, where a few stalks of sweet corn 
and other " sass " flourish. The fence is built of rails, and the 
gate is a bar, laid across. Many readers can readily recall a scene 
like this, and it fairly describes the New England farmer's home 
of ancient days, at the Centennial. 

Let us enter. Not so easy getting in, though. A dense crowd 
of people stand before the gate, which is guarded by two police- 
men. The progress is slow, but our turn finally comes, and we 
walk up to the door with a comfortable feeling of pity for those 
still waiting. The latch-string is out — in fact, the heavy wooden 
latch is lifted and the door stands open. The moment we step 
across the threshold, there come rushing upon us familiar recol- 
lections of just such a scene, and we forget that this house is the 
work of modern hands, built in the city of Philadelphia this very 
year. There is nothing to indicate it. At every point the eye 
falls upon things familiar but long forgotten, which, now recalled, 
carry us back a third of a century ; and it is all so real that one 
feels a grateful sense of coming home again, at last — that home 
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beside which no other could be named as home, and with whicli 
no palace can ever compare in its deep significance of rest and 
shelter. In later years we protect our homes ; but those old homes 
protected us, and we turn to them with a feeling that no home 
protected by us ever excites. The eager and interested crowds 
of visitors, and the tender emotions constantly expressed by them, 
attest how general is this feeling. 

There are two rooms — the living room in front, with the great 
fire-place at one end, and a bedroom at the rear. Before the fire 
is a spitted duck, roasted brown ; and the iron crane swings its 
pot-hooks in the smoky recess. Above is the high mantel, with 
candlesticks upon it, and, on hooks above that, the long-barreled 
flint-lock. On the wall is the old clock with its slow-swinging 
pendulum and long weight-cords reaching down to the floor. 
Upon bars and nails and hooks are suspended strings of dried 
apples, pumpkin in strips, crookneck squashes and ears of corn 
for next year's seed, and peppers and herbs for the winter's ills. 
Hung by a string at the window is the almanac, 1775 ; and across 
the middle of the windows are strung the short calico curtains 
that served for shutter and shade in the olden time. On a table 
lay the great family Bible, leather-covered and worn ; and around 
the room were the rude, old-fashioned cradle, the spinning wheel, 
flax wheel, hetchel and cards — not playing cards, young lady, 
but the working cards with which your grandmother prepared 
the flax and wool that made her dresses and sheets and your 
grandfather's summer trousers. At one end of the room was a 
quilt on the frames, and a lady in high cap and long waist actu- 
ally sat there, quilting. 

In the bedroom, the half-curtains at the window were white. 
There was a curtained bed, high above the floor, with valance. 
The linen sheets were hand-spun and woven over two hundred 
years ago ; and the patch- work quilt, dating from 1775, looked 
wonderfully familiar. A huge calash bonnet, and a pincushion 
that would pass now for a stove-holder, hung upon nails. 
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A chamber floor covered about half the width of the house, the 
other half being open to the rafters ; and access was gained by a 
ladder up which the boys climbed to their bed at night, and where 
winter storms many a time and oft have sifted their snows through 
the shingles, only to make those boys' cheeks the redder, their 
laughter louder. Alas ! that they never may see such healthful 
glee, again. 
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«N @Sf/effetq ®\f/lnf^7 S^e^erie, 



OH, the snow ! It is beautiful snow. White as a sunbeam, light as 
any feather, pure as a baby's dream, spotless altogether. How 
it spreads all over street, and lane, and humble housetop, festoon- 
ing every tree, and fence, and ruined shed, and shop. It stretch- 
es out in blank expanse across the meadow, chasing into bright- 
ness every skulking shade and shadow. What matter if it rush 
past us through the door, and whirl into our faces at every step. 
It is seldom enough that we see it here, and we want, once in a 
while, to have something like the good old-fashioned snow storms 
of New York and New England, to recall pictures too often for- 
gotterf. How many of us, does any one suppose, on looking out 
of our windows yesterday morning, found our thoughts running 
back unbidden through busy years, until there was brought up in 
our minds a picture that made our hearts bound, for an instant, 
and sent then a momentary pang, as for some bright period gone V 
This is the picture : An old, brown farm-house, half buried in 
snow on some hillside ; fences and knolls and hollows hidden ; 
one even, blank expanse stretching up to a gray background of 
maples crowning the highest summit of the hill, and another even, 
blank expanse stretching down to a black background of hem- 
locks enclosing a little brook that babbles in summer and gurgles 
in winter, the dark foliage filling thence the opposite steep to its 
top ; and in the foreground this old, brown, weather-beaten cot- 
tage. Massive icicles hang from the low eaves. The chimney 
sends up volumes of blue smoke, curled in graceful wreaths. It 
is as unlike the heavy, black, sulphurous stench that pours from 
our chimneys here, as everything in that picture is unlike every- 
thing.here — except this blessed snow. Upon the south windows 
the wind flaps flaxen strings with the remnants of summer vines 
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upon them. In the yard lie great logs enough to feed a sawmill ; 
and piles of beech and maple wood so bright that our black and 
grimy bituminous coal looks blacker and grimier when we look 
at it again. A little way off, a great barn, higher ailtl larger than 
the house, contains the winter's store for the lazy cows that stand 
around it, half asleep, with their ceaseless chewing. 

We might hear in our imagination, issuing from that old house, 
the sound of a cheery hymn, or, perhaps, the words of a woman's 
prayer, sent up from the old north closet, entreating for her boys. 
We know that such sounds were wont to be heard there, and we 
would all recognize the voice. It is hushed, perhaps, now, but 
its tone and words are not forgotten in all this change of scene 
and flight of time. 

We might see, in our imagination, coming boisterously out of 
that old house, three or four red-cheeked, bright-eyed boys, with 
gray, roundabout jackets, woolen comforters, mittens stripeS with 
blue and white, and well-greased cowhide boots. They would 
dig an uncouth, board-runner sled out of the snow, and race away 
up to the "upper woods," and ride quite down to the "lower 
woods," where the little brook gurgles under its ice. No one 
among us needs to ask what home is this that we And recalled in 
our memories on this snowy western winter morning, or who the 
wild boys for whom the woman's prayer went up through storm 
and shine, every day in every week of every year, from the old 
north closet. Hardly one among us but will exclaim, "Oh, the 
dear old home I " Other lands are richer, many fields are wider, 
Western States are better ; but no other place is ever half so dear 
as that old hillside, steep and bleak and rocky and sterile though 
it be, with its old, brown house, and its memories of boyhood 
sports and mother's prayers. 

—The Chronicle, Dec. 9, 1868, and Jan. 20, 1881. 
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S^e^erie J^ecaffecJ, 



NOT long ago there came to us in the mail a flat packet; and 
what it revealed to our surprised eyes when we tore off its 
wrapper, caused a sudden mist to dim the sight, and a great thump 
of the heart to choke the throat. In one instant we had been 
transported a thousand miles, and stood all unprepared before 
that very farm house, old and brown and low. The foliage was 
on the trees, and flowers were in the yard. In the open gate a 
figure stood — a figure without which that scene would be empty 
indeed. The face was motherly and tender; and if the figure 
suggested somewhat of infirmity, we know well what undaunted 
hope, what unfailing trust, what capacity for unwearied waiting, 
reside within it ; and what we do not know of those, the old north 
closet in that house could tell. Within the heavy shadow of the 
porch, a feeble old man sits with his staff. It is a scene before 
which any one mig^it uncover in reverence; and we bless the 
magic art of the photographer, that can so annihilate for us all 
space, and arrest for us the tooth of time, bringing to us at any 
distance, and preserving to us for any period, a scene so sacred 
and so dear. The time will come soon enough, when the figure 
cannot stand in the gate, nor sit in the shadow of the porch, and 
when the prayer will no more go up from the old north closet. 
But the magic art preserves the one to the sight, and the other is 
printed in a more enduring picture, eternal as the soul. 

—The Chronicle, Jan. 20, 1881. 
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letter to The Chronicle, Cambridge, Illinois. 

"^§e bcu&t ^j/-it .fo tfte ®f c} Jf orrje, 



North Pitcher, N. Y., Au^. 10, 1882. 

SIXTY years ago, almost, Samuel Smith removed with his fam- 
ily from Comiecticut to this place, and settled upon the hill 
farm where I now write. His youngest son, Lucius Porter, was 
then ten years old ; and from that time to this, with some small 
intermission and excepting the last three years of helplessness, 
he has expended his strength, as boy and man, in converting the 
then unbroken forest into the green acres that now bless the eye 
of the passer. Here he studied the simple branches that were 
taught in the scant weeks of the winter school: Here he estab- 
lished his home when he became a man, and reared his children, 
trying to give them better advantages than he had had, and to in- 
stil into their minds and hearts right principles of living. Here 
he buried his parents ; and yesterday, after five of his brothers 
and sisters had^ preceded him to the grave, his body was borne 
tenderly out from the house he had built, to the humble church 
where he had worshiped so many years, and laid away to rest. 
Rest it was to him, after three years of helpless suffering, and the 
words, " At Rest," on his coffin-plate, were most appropriate. Ap- 
propriate and beautiful, too, was the miniature sheaf of wheat 
laid upon the lid — wheat fully ripe, and cut down. His death 
was quiet and peaceful, and he met it willingly. He felt no fear, 
as we fondly believe, though the paralysis under which he suf- 
fered did not permit much intelligible expression. More than 
fifty years ago, he accepted the Christian faith and joined the 
communion of Christian believers; and through a whole half 
century, in spite of trial, in spite of human weakness which is the 
lot of us all, he clung to that faith, and parted with his scanty 
means for its upbuilding, and tried to rear his children in it. It 
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is little that we do now, to remember the good he sought to be- 
stow upon us and how poorly we ever acknowledged it, and to 
grieve that we cannot any more acknowledge it to him as now 
we would. 

The old home, to which we who had gone out from it have 
looked back these many years, and revisited as opportunity per- 
mitted, cannot longer be the old home to us. Strangers will come 
in to occupy it. Hands strong enough to reap its fields must take 
control of it. They will change it and adapt it to their purposes. 
We may come back to look at it, but it will not be the same — it 
will not be the old home, because the faces and voices that made 
it home will be missed. The widowed mother will go out among 
lier children, and this sad visit on which we have now come is 
the last visit to the old home. 
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To the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Gazette. 



WHAT touching bits of domestic history come under one's ob- 
servation, traveling by cars. At one station a young woman 
came on board with two young children. She was assisted by her 
father and mother, and farewell kisses were exchanged all around, 
with tears on the part of the young mother and the grandmother, 
while a younger sister stood outside, convulsed with sobs; . The 
man was a farmer, and they were poor. The young woman was 
going back somewhere to a humble home toward the east, and it 
was evident that their circumstances gave but vague promise of 
future visits. After taking leave of her, they stood on the plat- 
form, watching her through the open window ; and the mother 
called to her, "Ann Eliza, don't you be afraid to ask any one to 
assist you, because any one will assist you when they see you need 
it." She was right ; and Ann Eliza might travel alone with her 
babies across the continent, and not lack needed assistance. A 
blind man was on the train, with a little girl who went around 
with his hat and a mechanical, " Please give me a nickel for my 
blind pa." Ann Eliza searched her purse and gave a nickel with 
the rest, though I noticed that she declined all the tempting Cal- 
ifornia fruit, and did not even buy a banana. She needed the 
nickel more than he, for he got not less than thirty in that one car, 
and was working the trains up and down the road. But Ann 
Eliza did not know that ; she only saw a seeming case of distress, 
and her heart responded. If he that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord, it should be. doubly true of the poor who giveth to 
the poor — and it is; for did not the Lord say of such an one, 
" She hath cast in more than they all." 

Elkhorn Valley, Nebraska, Sept. 34, 1884. 
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Letters to The Ypsilantian, Ypsilanti, Michi^n. 

«K Maij Mormijy' iq Mioftigan. 



IT was an ideal May morning that we chose for a trip, last week, 
and one could not help but drink in its delights, as the cars 
rolled out through the beautiful country, and the quick-changing 
landscapes unrolled themselves to the view and then were folded 
away one after another like the leaves in a book. The air was 
clear, the sun was bright — not too warm, not too cool. The fresh 
smell and smiling look of the new vegetation was most gladden- 
ing to senses that had fasted long. Every moist meadow and miry 
marsh gleamed with clustered cowslips whose glistening gold was 
only rivaled by the downy disks of dandelion that dotted all the 
knolls. The bobolink filled the air with his rollicking song, and 
jauntily displayed his bright plumage to his modest mate, sitting 
demure in her Quaker dress and quietly proud to be wooed by so 
gay a lover. The red-winged blackbird fluttered about the mar- 
gins of the ponds, and swung upon the slender reeds ; and busy 
robins builded fast the cosy nests on apple-tree branches and rail- 
fence comers where soon the sweet story of the home will be re- 
hearsed again, and the tender tie of motherhood will be exempli- 
fied anew, as they have been rehearsed and exemplified since the 
world began. The willows were yellow, white, and gray, with 
their varied catkins, and the pale-green bloom of the sugar maples 
and the snowy cloud of an occasional wild plum or shad tree re- 
lieved the otherwise bare aspect that the forests yet bore. Elms 
and poplars in the open were already clothing themselves in their 
summer dress, and the young leaves of the aspen had commenced 
the dainty dance that shall not cease till autumn frosts have cur- 
dled their sap and shriveled their forms. 

May, 1885. 
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Qnferc3. itjfo J^e/4l- 



AFTER three months of patient waiting — rather, many years 
of patient waiting, and three months of illness — a devoted 
mother has penetrated the mystery of life, and entered into the 
eternal rest toward which all her life had been shaped. It has 
been the privilege of two of us over whose cradles she had watched 
and for whom the years of her strength had been spent, to watch 
by her bedside and cheer for her as well as we might the slow- 
succeeding days and nights; while two others waited at distant 
points for tidings. The vital spark that for seventy-six years had 
animated that form steadily paled, and just at sunset of Friday, 
the 5th of March, she quietly and peacefully fell asleep. The 
slanting rays of the evening sun struggled through the falling 
snow and rested for a moment upon her bed, harbinger of the 
glory so soon to break upon her unclouded eyes. Indeed, the 
veil had seemed already parted for her. During much of that 
day, her eyes had been employed in earnest upward gaze, chang- 
ing now and then from poiiit to point with expression of intense 
interest. She spoke no word, and took no note of material things ; 
but who shall say that where our eyes beheld only the impenetra- 
ble ceiling, there opened not to her perception vistas of delight, 
gladdened by precious forms and faces which we would eagerly 
surrender this world to greet? Her last words to mortal ears, 
spoken the night before, were indicative of the inspiration of her 
whole life. The hymn, The Solid Rock, was read to her, and at 
the close of the third verse she repeated audibly from the last 
line, '* He is all my hope and stay." Thus died Clarissa Horton 
Smith. 

If ever a life was grounded upon the principle of self-sacrifice, 
such was hers. Counting no pains nor service nor self-denial as 
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loss, SO that it might render some good to some other, anxious al- 
ways for the welfare here and hereafter of all of whom she had 
any knowledge — it is such a life that has now closed here; and 
shall not we who have been the chief objects of its care, testify 
of its high deserving ? But if we may not see by faith a more ade- 
quate recompense — if we may not realize that there is prepared 
an infinite compensation for loyalty and service and sacrifice, be- 
yond all that our feeble hands and weak natures could render, — 
if we may not know" that there is a life where infinite mercy and 
justice blended shall restore the losses and heal the griefs and 
disappointments of this — then are we, not what the apostle said, 
of all men most miserable, but we and all men are of all creatures 
most miserable. But seeing by faith that life, and that infinite 
compensation through the infinite compassion, we may, as she 
did, count nothing loss save the weakness and waywardness of 
our own hearts. This is the lesson her life has taught ; and if we 
learn it well, we need not weep. 

North Pitcher, N. Y., March 6, 1886. 



/js Tf] rough a Glass. 



Urjre/^, 



I KNOW where the wild anemones grow ; 
I know the meadow where buttercups blow^ 
I know the cowslip's hiding place; 
I know not where man flndeth peace. 

I ramble oft and ramble long; 
I listen to the wood-bird's song — 
'* Who will, who will be happy, may." 
But, oh, she telle th not the way. 

The sunshine lies across the scene. 
And all without is bland, serene. 
Within, what mists of doubt do fall! 
What clouds of fear and dread appall! 

The happy bird broods on her nest. 

With pride for those beneath her breast; 

While I plod on my weary round,* 

And sigh, "Oh, where may rest be found?" — 

Rest for the inner life, the soul; 
Relief from doubts that on me roll ; 
Joy within like that without ; 
Peace that passcth finding out. 

Does conflict only cease with life ? 
Ah ! siiall death surely end the strife ? 
What's there beyond, to soothe, or rack — 
That state from which we come not back? 

Amid these doubts and wonderings, 
Anon a little hope upsprings: 
The flower goes down when storms increase, 
But blooms again in tranquil peace. 
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The bird that flees the wintry blast 
In joy returns when that is past. 
The sun sliines brightest after rain ; 
And wearied life finds rest again. 

Shall not this struggling soul within 
Find yet the rest it trusted in — 
The joy and satisfying peace 
That childhood's faith forbids to ceased 

There was One came to cure pain — 

To comfort all that mourn; 
To heal the broken hearts again, 

And rest the weary worn. 

*' There was!" When we can write, There ?«, 
It endeth all our miseries. 
Then, all this trouble 's overpast; 
All that we seek is found at last. 

Cambridj^e, Illinois, iSjy. 
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'^^ W^en Jfe dmife^ for 9^ee. 



WHEN trees are green and skies are blue, 
And blythe are singing birds, 
When perfumes make the world seem new, 

Till gladdened sense lacks words, 
Dost think 'tis then God smiles for thee? 
Ah, no! not then. 

Those are His smiles shed free for all, 

As dew on grass and stone; 
His overflowing gifts that fall 

Alike on every one. 
They are not for thy special need. 
Those are for all. 

But when thy sky is overcast, 

And song and perfume flee — 
When Joy and hope and strength seem past — 

Ah, tlien He speaks to thee. 
Though sore bereft, thou art not crushed, 
Because He speaks. 

Perhaps thy sin came back once more, 

And thou wast weak — ah, me! 
Despairing now, heart-sick and sore, 

A bondman doomed to be. 
But wait! thou art not wholly crushed; 
'T is He that speaks. 

His pitying hands stretch out to thee; 

He whispers sweet thy name. 

" Look up! Faint not! 'T is I," speaks He. 

*'Lean on me yet again." 

'T is then, O friend. He smiles for thee. 

Dear friend, H is then. 

Davenport, Iowa, 1884. 
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«K W^an^t^QWit^i 



THIS is Thanksgiving Day. To us personally, it is a day of 
thanksgiving such as we have not known before — not of 
feasting and festivity, but of such profound thanksgiving of the 
heart as makes one turn away froin the thought of festivity, as^ 
from a profanation. There comes a time in every life, when those 
things seem but a poor employment for the attention, and that 
time has come to us to-day. We have been down to the very verge 
of a little grave, and looked shuddering in. We have waited 
there with wrung heart for many days ; and we have come back 
a step, and brought our darling with us. It is but a little step, as 
yet, and the ground is slippery and steep, and our hold upon the 
frail little form is so slight and uncertain; but that one little step 
gives such hope as inspires the profoundest thanksgiving, and 
suggests a meaning for that term as remote from feasting, and as 
much higher than festivity, as gladness is superior to gayety. 

Ordeals such as this demonstrate the value of human friend- 
ship, and establish the worth of Christian charity; and we would 
prove unworthy if we should fail to remember, in that higher 
thanksgiving, the thankfulness which we owe for these. The 
daily expressions of sympathy and ready offers of help, from far 
and near, have given us better impressions of humanity, and en- 
larged our conception of the beauties that abide in human hearts. 

But with thanksgiving is always suggested prayer ; and those 
who find joy and thankfulness uppermost in their hearts, should 
never fail to remember that there be those whose clouds shut out 
every element of joy, and extinguish hope. There be those al- 
ways whose hearts are cruslied, for whom the light of the sun has 
seemed to go out. These demand from us all, "not only the ten- 
derest sympathy and cheer that is in our hearts to offer, but the 
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enlistment of our thoughts in behalf of a stronger and surer sup- 
port than any of us can give. Let every one to-day smother all 
envyings, and jealousies, and animosities, in some such consider- 
ations as these, and so do every one his proper share in making 
this truly A Thanksgiving Day. 

— The Chronicle, Cambridge, 111., November, 1876. 
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J^cfuri^cil fforri a journey, 



THE Editor sends greeting again to all of his readers. He has 
been on a journey, and returned. He has been down to 
Death's door, and has come back. The downward way was steep, 
and rapid, and dizzy ; and it was narrow — so narrow that in the 
later part he must perforce go quite alone, slipping helpless down 
the awful steep until he reached the door, and placed a trembling 
foot upon the very threshold. There was no other way, and he 
nought none ; but when that door would have opened to him, an- 
other door swung open at the side, and a sweet Voice said, " Not 
yet : thy tasks are not yet done." And he was drawn as by a gen- 
tle Presence, slowly, slowly away and upward toward the light. 
The way was hard for weakness, and full of dreadful pains ; but 
there seemed to whisper in his ear the words, " I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee ;" and the feeble knees were strengthened, 
and he struggled on with bolder step, out into the light — the glad 
and glorious light of living, where are beauty, and melody, and 
odors : freshness and brightness everywhere ; song of birds and 
waterfalls ; scent of flowers and dewy leaves. All over the earth 
seemed cooling freshness for fevered frames, and rest for weary 
feet. There w^ere mountain canons, with ice-cold snow-water 
making laughing music to the ear ; and pebbly brooks in eastern 
woods, that gurgle and gurgle on forever the self-same soothing 
song ; and rocks where leaching waters ooze and drop, and drop, 
and drop ; and breezy leaves of sugar maple. And there came to 
view again the moss-grown bucket that swung in the old wide- 
mouthed well and splashed sparkling showers back into the 
depths, as a noisy crowd of schoolboys struggled for precedence 
at the bucket's well-worn lip ; and the leafy spring beneath the 
bank where the sweaty mowers lay down to drink ; and the soft- 
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carpeted shade of the heavy hemlock woods that grow on north- 
ern slopes. All these were dreamed, and dreamed, in those forty 
fevered days and nights ; and now they are true. But there is 
not cooling freshness for fevered frames alone, nor only rest for 
weary feet ; but ref resment for fevered hearts, and sweet rest for 
weary souls, to such as seek it ; and these will lend to those the 
needed charm, and even beautify what else had been unlovely. 

— The Chronicle, September, 1879. 
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WHEN Mrs. Garfield made that flying run of two hundred 
miles to the bedside of her stricken husband, filled with ter- 
rible grief and fear, there was no heart that did not respond to the 
pain in hers. But others have been as greatly tried. The wife of 
the writer of this rode a thousand miles under similar circum- 
stances, with grief and fear as great, with a heart as tender and as 
torn ; and no lightning special hurried her laggard wheels, and 
no bulletins cheered the dreary journey with tidings that there 
yet was hope. The wires, frequently appealed to, were dumb, 
and everything conspired to darken what might be before. It 
was a harder ordeal than Mrs. Garfield's, and was followed by 
weeks of watching as unwearied and heroic, 

—The Chronicle, July, 1881. 
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9ri6ufe. 



THE YF8ILANTIAN, 
YpallantI, Mich., Junt 11. 1885. 

DIED — In Ypsilanti, Tuesday afternoon, June a, 1885, after twenty- 
five hours' illness, Charlotte Josephine Combs, wife of Geo. 
C. Smithe, ag-ed 43 years, 1 1 months, and 36 days. 



IT is a very hea\'y cloud that has settled down upon the home so 
lately established here ; but it has consecrated this place as no 
other has ever been before, and as no other place on this earth can 
ever be consecrated, now. A truer heart never beat, a purer spirit 
or a soul more loyal never came out from the great heart of God 
to bless humanity. No words can here be written that will pay 
more fitting tribute to her worth, or more fitly express the tender 
reverence inspired for it by the reflections of this hour, than 
these of Mrs. Hawthorne, written upon the death of her husband : 

** When I see that I deserved nothing, and that my Father gave me 
the richest destiny for so many years of time, to which eternity is to 
be added, I am struck dumb with an ecstasy of gratitude, and let go 
my mortal hold with an awful submission, and without a murmur. 
Need I ever fear again any possible dispensation, if I can stand serene 
when that presence is reft from me which I believed I must instantly 
die to lose? Where, O God, is that supporting, inspiring, protecting, 
entrancing presence which surrounded me with safety and supreme 
content? *It is with you, my child,' saith the Lord, *aud seemeth 
only to be gone.' * Yes, my Father, I know I have not lost it, because 
I still live. I will be glad.' This is the whole. No more can be asked 
of God. There can be no death nor loss to me for e?ermore. God 
gave me the rose of time, the blossom of the ages, to call my own for 
twenty-live years of human life. I have no more to ask but that I 
may be able to comfort all who mourn, as I am comforted." 

This was one of Mrs. Smithe's selections ; and the great number 
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of thos^, clipped by her through a series of years, that are 8<i 
wonderfully adapted to this hour, seems prophetic. Among them 
are these : 

Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again ! 
For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 

* * * 

Or, as thou never cam^st in sloth, 
Come now and let me dream it truth. 
And part my hair, and kiss my brow. 
And say, " My love, why sufferest thou?'' 

— Matthew Arnold. 



In every sound I think I hear her feet — 
And still I wend my altered way alone. 
And still I say, "To-morrow we shall meet." 

* * • * 

I watch the shadows in the crowded street — 
Each passing face I follow, one by one — 
In every sound I think I hear her feet.. 

* * * * 
Belfry and clock the unending hours repeat; 
From twelve to twelve, and still she comes in none; 
And still I say, "To-morrow we shall meet." 

* * • * 

And still from out her unknown far retreat 
She haunts me with her tender undertone — 
In every sound I think I hear her feet — 
And still I say, ** To-morrow we shall meet." 

— May Brobyn. 



** She is dead," they said to him: " Come away; 
Kiss her and leave her — thy love is clay." 

* * * * 

But he who loved her too well to dread 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead, 
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He lit bis lamp and took the key 

And turned it — alone again — he and she. 

He and she; but she would not speak, 

Though he kissed in the old place Ihe quiet cheek. 

He and she; yet she would not smile, 

Though he called her the name she loved erewhilo. 

Then he said, **■ Cold lips and breast without breath, 
Is there no voice, no language of death? 

* * * * 

**See, now; I will listen with soul, not ear; 
What was the secret of dying, dear? 

4 * * * 

*' O perfect dead ! O dead most dear, 
I hold the breath of my soul to hear." 

« * * * 

Ah, foolish world; oh, most kind dead! 
Though he told me, who will believe it was said? 

Who would believe that he heard her say, 
With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way: 

"The utmost wonder is this — I hear 
And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear; 
And am your angel who was your bride." 

— Edwin Arnold. 



Once again alone in that silent place, 
My beautiful dead and I, face to face. 

* 4 * « 

My beautiful dead who had known the strife, 
The pain and the sorrow that we call life. 

« « * « 

And the smile that sweetened her lips alway 
Lay light on her blessed mouth that day. 
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* ■ * * * 

I felt with a wonder too deep for speech, 
That she could tell what only the angfels teach. 

And over her mouth I leaned my ear, 

Lest there might be something I should not hear. 

Then out from the silence between us stole 
A message that reached to my inmost soul: 

" Why weep you to-day who have wept before 
That the road was rough I must Journey o*er? 

** Why mourn that my lips can answer not — 
When anguish and sorrow are both forgot i* 

* * * ♦ 

" My dearest, I know you would not break, 
If you could, my slumber and have me wake ; 

"For, though life was full of the things that bless, 
I have never till now known happiness." 

— James Berry Bensel. 

Here is a gem peculiarly suggestive of her thought : 

** I am with thee, saith the Lord, to help thee." 

"The boisterous winds sweep in from the sea!" 

"Fear not, I will temper them all for thee." 

*' I am weak and worn." *' But my strength is thine." 

" My hands are hurt." "Put them here in mine." 

" My feet bleed; see! they are stiff and sore." 

"I know; I have been this way before." 

" Is it long, or short?" " That thou canst not know; 

Be sure 'tis the right road for thee to go." 
" May I see the end? " " Nay, 't would not be best." 
"/V/i tired!^^ " Beloved! come! Here is rest!" 

Among many tender tributes from distant friends, most help- 
ful in an hour of need so supreme, there comes to the motherless 
daughter from one of her tutors, this message : " The sorrow is 
a very great one, and the Heavenly Father knows it. The Christ's 
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pity and sympathy are yours, and He wants to help you bear it. 
He says to you : 

*' Child of my love, lean hard, 
And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 
I know thy burden, soul: I shaped it, 
Poised it in my hand; made no proportion 
Between its weight and thine unaided strength. 
For even as I laid it on, I said, 
I shall be near, and, while she leans on me. 
This burden shall be mine, not hers. 
Thou lovest me? I know It. Doubt not, then, 
But, loving me, lean hard." 

The value of human kindness, so abundantly shown from far 
and near, has dwarfed all previous conceptions of it; and it is all 
accepted — all — as a part of the universal tribute due to the radi- 
ant soul whom not to have known was a transcendant misfortune ; 
and whom to have known — to have had the matchless beauty of 
that spirit shed into the heart and life — to have had the tender 
ministries that freely flowed from her toward all graven in the 
jmemory, and to reverently believe in the continuance of those 
ministries through her real presence — this leaves nothing but 
the divine compa^ision to be desired here, and nothing more glo- 
rious than the eternal communion hereafter to be hoped for. 

While this is felt to be true, it is not in weak human nature to 
suppress the unutterable yearning for that precious garment, now 
laid away, through which she was known to the dull organs of 
sense which yet limit the perceptions — the eyes to which its 
form would be an enraptured vision, the ears that ache for the 
music of her voice, the nerves that are weary for want of that 
gentle touch ; and so, though it be but a garment, and could not 
last, yet it was one so wondrous dear that the thought can not, 
and ought not, turn quite away from it. It was one so hallowed 
that it hallows now the place where it is laid ; and there is a little 
spot of ground which, one week ago as unconsidered as any bit 
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of sand of which this earth is made, has now become the most 
sacred of all the spots of earth. There, last Friday evening, jiist 
as the sun was setting, the dear form was laid in its soft bed and 
covered up by its merciful mother earth. They said the level 
i:ays of the sinking sun were bright, and gilded the spot with a 
celestial glory ; but there were dazed eyes that saw it not. They 
j^aid the song of birds flooded the place with sweet melody ; but 
there were dumb ears that heard it not. But the kind earth drank 
in that effulgence and that melody, and the touching songs and 
tender words from human lips, and tears from sympathizing eyes, 
and shall hereafter return them as incense fit for a shrine like 
that, to comfort the senses that then could not perceive. 

Hallowed as is that spot, however, and irresistibly as the thought 
turns to it with inexpressible longing that it might only be per- 
mitted to fall down and kiss the feet that lie there so still, it is 
not there that sh^ is sought. The clear faith that made her life 
an inspiration to others, forbids now any gloomy thought of the 
grave. Such thoughts she never had, nor any dread. Sad thoughts 
there must be, and weary pain, because the human heart cannot 
well bear its hunger ; but there shines about those thoughts, and 
lightens that pain and blesses that hunger, such warmth of con- 
solation as never can come from any other source or through any 
other means than the Christian faith she bore everywhere with 
her, unostentatious and unobtrusive, and undoubting. This, for- 
bidding the thought that that grave — even that beautiful and 
hallowed grave — can contain her, or that any space can confine 
her, so that the objects of her life ministry shall be the objects of 
her ministry still, is the consolation that shall come to the hungry 
hearts here and elsewhere, in proportion as they shall be able to 
receive it. The source is full and cannot fail ; it is only the hearts 
that are weak. 
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Sq tRe ^^ac^ocD, 



THIS world is one wide waste of tombs — 
A graveyard, where human hopes lie buried! 
Where human hearts have bled and broke; 
Where stroke has followed after stroke, 
And dearest plans have all miscarried. 

There is no home nor cherished spot 

That sateless Death hath not despoiled ! 

No Eden he hath entered not; 

No happy nook he hath forgot; 

No fond design he hath not foiled. 

He steals our treasures one by one, 
Nor even spares the very dearest! 

And when his cruel work is done, — 

When we are left bereft and lone, 

And this world is of all worlds drearest, — 

He mocks our sad, despairing cry, 

" Release us from this weary aching! '* 
When 't would be a boon to die. 
When we wish that Death were nigh. 

He leaves us here with hearts a-breaking. 

Is there some purpose here revealed? 

Some wise design of consolation ! 
Some plan to bless before concealed, 
That hunger such as this can yield 

Alone its perfect revelation ? 

It may be so. Then give to me 



N 
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A hunger keener pain creatinii^! 
If thus I *11 gain a surer sight 
Of life to be, for me made bright 

With my own treasure safe awaiting. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., 1886. 
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Contributed. 



FOND heart bereft, cease thy sad cry; 
vThe darkest cloud hath silver lining. 
Gaze not, always, upon thy tombs, 

But upward, where the sun is shining. 

For shine it doth, although thine eyes. 
With weeping dim, can not behold. 

Its glories still exist for thee. 

And with a brightness all untold. 

Take up thy cross of worldly wear, 

And bear it bravely to the end, 
And on thy way an angel-star 

A glorious radiance shall lend. 

For see! an angel beckons thee — 

An angel standing at the gate — 
Bright gate ajar, of gold and pearl, 
^ Where thine ** own treasure, safe," will wait. 

s. J. M. 
Oak Ridge, Va., June, 1886. 
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Contributed. 



[Adapted from Harriet Beecher Stowe.] 



ONE year ago, — a pleasant voice, 
A dark, clear eye, 
And glossy waves of midnight hair, — 
Too fair to die. 

Only a year, — no voice, no smile. 

No glance of eye, 
No clustering waves of soft, black hair, — 

Dear but to die. 

One year ago, what loves, what schemes 

Far into life! 
What joyous hopes, what high resolves, 

What generous strife ! 

The silent picture on the wall, 

The burial stone, 
Of all that beauty, life, and joy. 

Remain alone! 

One year,— one year,— one little year, 

And so much gone! 
And yet, the even flow of life 

Moves calmly on . 

The grave grows green, the flowers bloom fair, 

Above that head; 
No sorrowing tint of leaf or spray 

Says she is dead. 
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No pause or hush of merry birds 

That sing above 
Tells us how coldly sleeps below 

The form we love. 

Where hast thou been this year, beloved? 

What hast thou seen ? 
What visions'fair, what glorious life, 

Where thou hast been ? 

The veil! tlie veil! so thin, so strong! 

'Twixt us and thee; 
The mystic veil! when shall it fall, 

That we may see? 

Not dead, not sleeping, not even gone. 

But present still. 
And waiting for the coming hour 

Of God's sweet will. 

Lord of the living and the dead, 

Our Saviour dear. 
We lay in silence at thy feet. 

This sad, sad year. 

S. A. H., Cazenovia, N. Y., June 2, 1886. 
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Contributed. 



©ije ^ear. 



June 2d, 1886. 



« 

ONE year in heaven! One rapturous year 
At home with Christ the King; 
One year, outpouring in thy joy 
The song the angels sing. 

One year beholding, sphered in liii:ht, 

The faces of the blest. 
One year in those elysian fields 

At will to roam, or rest. 

One year of perfect peace, unmarred 

With pain, or grief, or fear: 
Dear heart, dost thou remember, there. 

The friends left sorrowing here? 

The long, long year! Whilst thou dost tread 

The labyrinths of the stars, 
Like prisoners banished from the sun 

We watch behind our bars. 

The long, long year, we watch and wait. 

No tidings come from thee. 
No white-sailed ship from thee to us 

Hath crossed death's silent sea. 

But in that realm whose radiant joys 

No tongue can e'er portray, 
Where one year as a thousand is, 

A thousand as a day, 
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We know that thou dost watch and wait. 

And ever for thine own 
With changeless love dost intercede 

Before the Father's throne, 
(fly Mary B. Sleight) E. R. S., Moline, Illinois. 



^' 
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Contributed. 

SWEET memories come in the place thou hast left. 
Sweet presences visit the household bereft; 
Sweet ministering spirits of angelic friends 
Come down as the shadow of evening descends, — 
Come down with the stillness let fall from above, 
Direct from the throne of all Goodness and Love. 
These visitors tell us of happiness there, 
And whisper sweet peace to the ear of despair. 
Not lost, but before, thou hast gone to thy rest, 
To join the bright throng in the home of the blest; 
And daily thy spirit my consort shall be, 
To guide me in safety till summoned to thee. 

w. .1. c. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Selected. 



If^e otufure bi^e. 



By William Cullen Bryant. 



HOW shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 
When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 

For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I loved, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 

Will not thy own meek heart demand me there — 

That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given ? 

My name on earth was ever in thy prayer; 

Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven ? 

In meadows fanned by heaven's life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us hereV 

The love that lived through all the stormy past. 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last, 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 

A happier lot than mine, a larger light, 

Await thee there; for thou hast bowed thy will 

In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 
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For me the sordid cares in which I dwell, 

Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll ; 

And wrath hath left its scar — that fire of hell 
Hath left its frightful scar upon my soul. 

And yet, though thou wear'st the glory of the sky. 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair, thoughtful brow, and gentle eye. 

Lovelier in heaven's sweet climate, yet the same? 

Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home. 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this — 

The wisdom that is love — till I become 
Thy tit companion in that land of bliss? 
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Selected. 



^ia Aofifarla. 



By Professor O. M. Conover. 



ALONE I walk the peopled city, 
Where each seems happy with his own; 
Oh ! friends, I ask not for your pity — 
I walk alone. 

No more for me yon lake rejoices, 

Though wooed by loving airs of June. 
Oh! birds, your sweet and piping voices 
• Are out of tune. 

In vain for me the elm tree arches 

Its plumes in many a feathery spray; 
In vain the evening's starry marches 
And sunlit day. 

In vain your beauty, summer flowers ; 

Ye cannot greet these cordial eyes: 
They gaze on other fields than ours, 
On other skies. 

The gold is rifled from the coffer; 

The blade is stolen from the sheath ; 
Life has but one more boon to offer. 
And that is — Death. 

Yet well I know the voice of duty, 

And, therefore, life and health must crave; 
Though she who gave the world its beauty 
Is in her grave. 
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I live, O lost one, for the living 

Who drew their earliest life from thee, 
And wait, until with glad thanksgiving 
I shall be free. 

For life to me is as a station 

Wherein apart a traveler stands — 
One absent long from home and nation, 
In other lands. 

And I, as he who stands and listens, 

Amid the twilight's chill and gloom. 
To hear, approaching in the distance. 
The train for home. 

For death shall bring another mating, 
Beyond the shadows of the tomb. 
On yonder shore a bride is waiting 
Until 1 come. 

In yonder fields are children playing. 

And there — oh! vision of delight — 
I see the child and mother straying, 
In robes of white. 

Thou, then, the longing heart that brcatcest, 

Stealing the treasures one by one, 
I '11 call thee blessed when thou makest 
The parted — one. 

Madison, Wis., Sept. i8, 1863. 
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®f§e f^<yt W^at f^emairjetR, 



Heb.4:9. 



r^OME unto me, 

Vt) All ye that labor and are heavy ladcli, 

And I will give you rest. 
Take ray yoke upon you and learn of nio; 
Fx)r I am meek and lowly in heart; 
And ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

For my yoke is easy, 

And my burden is light. 

He hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted. 
To set at liberty them that are bruised. 
To bind up the brokenhearted, 
To proclaim liberty to the captives, 
And the opening of the prison to them that hi*<5 hound; 
To comfort all that mourn. 
And I will cure them. 
And reveal unto them the abundance of peai-e and truth. 

And their soul shall be as a watered garden: 
And they shall not sorrow any more at all. 
It shall come to pass that before they call I will answer, 
And while they are yet speaking I will hear. 
I will heal their backsliding, 
I will love them freely. 
For mine anger is turned away. 
At evening time it shall be light. 

Be not discouraged. 
For 1 am thy God. 
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When thou passest through the waters, 

I will be with thee. 
I will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, 

Fear not; I will help thee. 

Fear not; for I hare redeemed thee. 

Fear not, for I am with thee. 

For a small moment I have forsaken thee, 
But with great mercies will I gather thee. 
Since thou wast precious in my sight, I have loved thee.- 
Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love. 
I have even called thee by thy name, 
Though thou hast not known me. 
I will be with thee in all places whither thou goest. 
My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest. 

In a little wrath 
I hid my face from thee for a moment, 
But with everlasting kindness 

Will I have mercy on thee. 
I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 

Behold, I send an Angel before thee, 
To keep thee in the way, 
And to bring thee into the place which I have prepared. 

The Lord is very pitiful. 
And full of tender mercy. 
A refuge in times of trouble. 
He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
And under his wings shalt thou trust. 
He healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their wounds. 
He giveth his beloved sleep. 

Thou shalt weep no more: 
He will be very gracious unto thee 
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At the voice of thy cry: 
Wheu he shall hear it, he will answer thee. 
He it is that doth go with thee. 

And he will love thee, 
And bless thee and multiply thee. 
And sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

O man, 
Greatly beloved, 

Fear not; 
Peace be unto thee, 

Be strong, 
Yea, be strong. 



•». 



